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‘My kingdom is not of this world’’ 





The cross was a stumbling block to the Jew. It was foolishness to the Greek. 
It is cowardice to the American. But to the captain of one hundred men who 
watched a Galilean die it was no stumbling block. It was the stepping stone to 
God.—EDWIN McNEILL POTEAT, in These Shared His Cross. Reviewed on page 227. 
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Gt's truly a bountiful Spring |. For a program 


based on this issue 


ARE YOU GOING TO SHARE IN IT ? of MISSIONS 
— see page 256 














YOUNG PEOPLE For APRIL-JUNE QUARTER 


provides an impressive array of features! 


The Front Cover 


: The picture on the front cover 
BEsIDEs regular features, the Easter issue con- ‘ ‘ is se 
is a reproduction of the painting 


tains a remarkable document — “I Am a Refugee” _ ne | : ; 
illustrated with pictures of the invasion of Czecho- —.. ee Christ B ef ore Pilate, by the Hun- 


slovakia; also a page of famous Easter paintings. pa 3 \ 4 garian artist Michael Munkacsy. 


On Mother’s Day Youne PEopxeE will present a a year. Price He painted it in 1881. Other well- 
condensed version of Sir James M. Barrie’s famous Pp nll = known pictures from his brush in- 


> The Little Minister. ter (13 issues). 
wiciclencincneaimonaam seit clude Golgotha and Ecce Homo. He 


BAPTIST LEADER — A PROVEN LEADER— “Wd of a brain tumor in 1900. 
The picture is copyrighted by 


shows stamina in every word it speaks Braun and Co. of New York and 
Baptist Leader for the next quarter promises to be filled reproduced by permission. 
with powerful encouragement for those with the responsi- During the past winter it was 


bility of leadership. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of , ; 
Columbia, joins our contributors with a frank article on widely used throughout the United 


religion and education in the April issue. And each succeed- States by newspapers in featuring 
ing month will bring new suggestions — “everything every the purpose and ministry of the 


ai a em ee ere TT National Christian Mission of the 
e 1 1on, Py a year . 
Te ee y Federal Council of Churches. 


In quantities, $1.00 a year 
WHO’S WHO 
TOPIC SETS A SPIRITED PACE THIS QUARTER : rae 


sure to “‘set up” your Young People’s Meetings . j é Charles F. Brown is pastor of the 


IF “Spring Fever” seems to have attacked your young i Sh First Baptist Church of Dickinson, 
people, causing interest to lag, it’s a sure sign they need North Dakota. 
Topic! Here is topic material with a scriptural basis Sago rs Margaret Cuddeback is a mission- 
that is interesting and heart-opening. Each quarter z em se 4 ary of the Woman’s Foreign Board, 
contains two sets . a and questions. Every mem- wisi te x in service in Japan since 1931. 
eateenniainsiias ‘ tea ote E. B. Hicks is pastor of the Calvary 
Single copies, 10 cents, in quantities of ten or more. Single sone: : (Negro) Baptist Church of Duluth, 
subscription, 60 cents a year Dl | Minn. 
P. H. J. Lerrigo is Executive Secre- 
is should find a niche in 250,000 homes Committee. 
Janet S. McKay is Home Secretary 
of the Woman’s Foreign Mission 














IF we are to reach our goal of 300,000 by the close of the 
year, we shall need to have about 250,000 of the stirring ; 
April-June issue in use, and then to complete our forward Society. 
effort by the fall. Think what great spiritual power and Edwin Phelps is Secretary of the 
influence will issue from the daily concerted worship of Baptist Young People’s Union of 
300,000 families! Will you help? iain 


Ten or more copies to one address, 5 cents each postpaid Earle D. Sims is Church Invigora- 
Single copies, 10 cents each. Single subscriptions, 


Contains free Pree le 
Wall Motto 30 cents a year 


tor, serving the Home Mission Society. 
(Continued on opposite page) 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
APRIL 


NOTE.—Questions are taken from all 
pages and occasionally advertisements. 
he Contest is open only to subscribers. 

1. Who was missionary to In- 
dians at Anandarko? 

2. “War to end war is like. . . 
Complete the sentence. 

3. Where were 28 boys and 
girls recently baptized? 

4, What gives a vivid picture 
of life in Italy? 

5. Who was ordained as a 
priest in 1929? 

6. Who is Helen White? 

7. Where is Marathon Moun- 
tain? 

8. What has become fashion- 
able? 

9. Who was decorated by the 
President of China? 

10. Where is the Gary Mission? 

11. Whose address is King of 
Prussia Road? 

12. Who is mission treasurer at 
Rangoon? 

18. What is functioning in 
rented quarters? 

14. Who is L. Belle Long? 

15. Where is last year’s dollar 
worth only 10¢? 

16. Who is the author of Living 
Together in Today’s World? 

17. Where is the Rainbow 
Mission? 

18. What will outlive all the 
ideologies of today? 


Rules for 1941 


Fe correct answers to every question (180 

questions) in all issues, Be Ay December 
inclusive, a prize of a worthwhile missionary 
book or eyere subscription to MISSIONS will 
be award 

Answers should be kept at home until the 
end of the Rha 3 and all sent in together. In 
order to be eligible for a prize, both the answers 
and the page numbers on which answers are 
found must be given. 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not 
repeat the question. 

Where two or more in a group work together 
only one set should be sent in and in such a 
case only one prize will be awarded. 

All answers must reach us not later than 
December 31, 1941, to receive credit. 
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(continued from opposite page) 

A. F. Ufford is a missionary in East 
China, in service since 1905. 

Rufus Washington Weaver is Exec- 
utive Secretary of the District of 
Columbia Baptist Association. 

Jesse R. Wilson is Home Secretary 
of the Foreign Mission Society. 

- Owing to a regrettable oversight 
the name of Julius Fischbach, who 
furnished the picture and the article, 
“The Hope of the World,” in last 
month’s issue, was omitted from 
“‘Who’s Who.” He is pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Lansing, Mich. 



































, AMERICAS FIORDS 
with the 


9th Annual Christian Fellowship 
Tour to ALASKA 


HIs summer come, with congenial fellow travelers, to 
cruise the mountain-sheltered seas that gold rush sour- 
doughs once sailed toward the dreams of sudden riches. 

As a member of the 9t+ ANNUAL CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 
Tour, board the air-conditioned North Coast Limited in 
Chicago on July 9 as the first step on your most glorious 
vacation. Ahead is a four-week trip that will include 
thrilling sightseeing along the Red Lodge High Road in 
the Rockies, Gates of the Mountains and Olympic National 
Park, as well as your cruise to America’s own Alaska. 

Leave Seattle July 15 aboard The Alaska Line’s flagship 
ALEUTIAN to cruise Alaska’s famous sheltered waterways 
and visit ashore at busy towns noted for their gold rush, 
Russian and totem lore. Sail to the very face of Columbia 
Glacier, the largest glacier in the world visited by ocean 
steamers. 

Enjoy the added pleasure of visiting Christian Indian 
missions. 

Return via California and the Utah National Parks. 

For a happy, carefree, well-planned vacation, join the 
CurisT1AN Fettowsuip Tour To AtaskA. Rates are low. To 
discover the costs from your home town, fill out and mail 
the coupon. Of course, there is no obligation whatsoever. 









MR, H. R,. BOWLER 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Bowler: Please send me complete details and round trip cost of 
the "Christian Fellowship Tour’ to Alaska, from my home town. 





ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
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Fewer Days 
and More Subscriptions 


February is always a little month 
as compared with other months. 
Yet once again it maintained its 
upward trend in _ subscriptions 
which totalled 2,554 as compared 
with 2,402 in February, 1940, a net 
gain of 152 for the month. 

The comparison is really more 
favorable in that 1940 was Leap 
Year and February had 29 days. 
Thus its allotted 28 days this year 
produced more subscriptions than 
its 29 days a year ago. 

That lifts the score to 89 months 
of subscription gain and only five 
months of loss since the uptrend 
started nearly eight years ago. 

This issue will reach subscribers 
about two weeks before Easter. 
That means plenty of time to arrange 
for an Easter Gift Subscription for 
a friend. 


LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


The real “‘danger from within”’ is to 
be found in the views expressed by 
Missions’ editorial, “Danger from 
Within,” in the February issue. Your 
quotations from a small group of isola- 
tionists do not represent the sentiment 
of the overwhelming mass of American 
opinion. I greatly regret that a maga- 
zine loved and read by many members 
of my church and by thousands of 
Baptists should print an editorial that 
will give aid and comfort to enemies 
of our democratic way of life.—Rev. 
Perry J. Stackhouse, Chicago, Il. 

i 

I am an old Baptist missionary of 
71 years who has served in South 
America. I am not connected in any 
way with any society or propaganda 
to help Britain win the war. But I 
write to protest against Missions’ 
editorial, “‘Danger from Within.” It 
must have been written by a Jesuit. 
For you to quote two of the most 
astute Jesuits—O’Connel and O’Brien 
—is unbelievable. I certainly was 
amazed to see such an editorial in a 
Baptist paper. “How are the mighty 
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fallen.”” Don’t you know that Hitler is 
the battle-axe of the Jesuit-controlled 
Papacy? Don’t you know that this war 
is really another religious war of 
Romanism to annihilate Protestant- 
ism? Let me tell you a fact. Hitler was 
trained in a Benedictine Monastery 
whose emblem was the swastika. That 
is why Hitler adopted it. It is really 
the emblem of apostate Christianity, 
which has its headquarters in Rome. 
I am not writing this for propaganda’s 
sake. It is too serious and awful. I 
don’t get a cent for writing this. I have 
received no impulse or suggestion from 
anyone. After Britain falls our turn 
inevitably comes next, for we are the 
only outstanding Protestant nation 
left. And believe me, these Catholic 
worthies, whom you quote, and the 
others not mentioned, side with Hitler 
and uphold him, and are using all 
their influence to influence you and 
others to hinder us helping Protestant 
Britain. The Jesuit rule still is, ““The 
end justifies the means.” Such edi- 
torials emanate from Fifth Column 
Headquarters, alias Rome. “If the 
light that is in thee be darkness—how 
great is that darkness.’”—Rev. Fred J. 
Peters, Newport, N. H. 


The ancien régime is passing before 
our eyes. Ruin and revolution loom 
ahead for us all. And yet only a few 
have the vision to see and to cry aloud 
the perils that confront us. After hav- 
ing followed your editorial policy for 
many months, I think you have that 
vision. All that I can say is, “More 
power to you.’”—Prof. James Duane 
Squires, Colby Junior College, New 
London, N. H. 


I write to commend your publica- 
tion of Europe’s debts to America in 
connection with your editorial on 
‘“Europe’s War and Europe’s Unpaid 
Debts.” I wonder if one person out of 
1,000 ever realizes that Germany owes 
the United States over 114 billion dol- 
lars. In nearly all articles that refer to 
the debt situation only two nations are 
ever mentioned; Finland for paying 
her debts and Britain for not paying 
hers. Would it not also be helpful to 
publish the number of millionaires that 
(Continued on following page) 
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Coming Soon? ’ 


FEATURES TO APPEAR IN FORTHCOMING IssUEsS 


Some of the most interesting features ever published in Missions will 
soon appear. As indicative of the purpose to maintain the magazine's 
high quality, the following features are scheduled for early publication. 


HE WAS BOMBED BEFORE HE WAS BORN 
A Japanese air raid along the Burma Road necessitates a quick Cae- 
Sarian operation on a patient who had been injured by an exploding 
bomb. A fragment had penetrated and wounded her unborn son. 


By GORDON S. SEAGRAVE, M.D. 


FRIENDS OR SPIES ON TERMINAL ISLAND 
The story of an island in the harbor of Los Angeles which recently 
was maliciously attacked in the American newspapers as an alleged 
center of espionage and a menace to the United States. 


By MARGARET FOWLE ROGERS 


REAL LIFE AND REEL -LIFE IN BELGIAN CONGO 
The amazing story of how a moving picture film was made in the 
jungles of Bhice with all its attendant difficulties and hardships. This 
is superbly illustrated with shots from the films itself. 


By HOWARD M. FREAS, M.D. 


THE SAND HILL PARSON OF NEBRASKA 
A remarkable article about a rural pastor and what he accomplished 
with the most meagre equipment in meeting the religious and social 
needs of his isolated community in the sand hill section of Nebraska. 
By J. CLYDE CLARK 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF KAREN TRADITION 
A fascinating folklore tale of ancient Burma and the tradition of 
three books, one of gold, another of palm-leaf, and the third of 
leather, and what happened to them. By SYDNEY LOO NEE 


WANDERERS ALONG THE HIGHWAYS OF AMERICA 
For 100 years the colporter, traveling on foot, on horseback, in old- 
fashioned buggies, in chapel cars, automobiles, and trailers, has made 
a notable contribution to the religious life of America. 
By JOHN S. KILLIAN 


THEY PLOTTED TO SHOOT THE PREACHER 
Did you know that after the Civil War every preacher in Missouri 
was compelled to take an oath of loyalty to the state? This Baptist 
preacher refused and went to jail. It can happen here again! 
By P. CASPAR HARVEY 


There could be no finer evidence of the continued 
popularity of Missions than the steady gain 
in subscriptions. See score-to date on page 194. 


This can be another successful year if you will do your part 
by promptly renewing your subscription when it expires 
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MASSACHUSETTS GREETS FLORIDA! 


Much of the value of a college course and life 
on a college campus lies in the contribution 
which the students make to one another. And 
not all of it is in the classroom or laboratory. 


Miss Jane Frellick of Brockton, Massachusetts (oN 
THE LEFT) is —, Miss Peggy Yarn of Sarasota, 
Florida. Both are Franklin College coeds this year. 


From different cities and states students come to Franklin College to ex- 
change experiences and spend four happy years together in a friendly 
environment. 


Whether you come from Colorado or Montana, you have a real contribution 
to make to the students who come from the East or the South. And they 
in turn have a contribution to make to you. 


JOIN THEM AT FRANKLIN COLLEGE NEXT SEPTEMBER 


For catalogue, bulletin and other information write to PRESIDENT WILLIAM GEAR SPENCER, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE tnxovis; 
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We Congratulate the 


Ministerial Union 


on the CHARLES A. WELLS programs. . .. When 

a man can fill our largest auditoriums to over- 

flowing for a whole week, that man has something 

which few possess .. this community is a better 
one today for his having been 
here . . . never in the religious 
history of our city has there 
been such a stirring week. 
From an editorial, Troy Daily 
News, Troy, Ohio. 


The Charles A. Wells 
He draws as 
he speaks Conferences on 
CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


Further information furnished on request. All en- 
gagements must be planned well in advance. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
the first World War made in the United 
States and to reflect on the present in- 
evitable trend for America to benefit 
financially from this war? Just as 
salaries were increased in the last wat 
and huge profits made by thousands of 
business enterprises, just so will busi- 
ness thrive on the blood money that 
has already come from Britain.—Rev. 
H. C. Wright, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Hearty congratulations on the fine 
way Missions is interpreting the pres- 
ent war scare. I know you are receiving 
many criticisms and pressure upon you 
will become greater as time goes on be- 
cause of your advocacy of a Christian 
gospel that is broad enough to be inter- 
national. This year will doubtless wit- 
ness a desperate demand that the 
United States enter another war “to 
end war.” But do not falter! Some of 
us still believe that when Christ said, 
“Thou shalt love,” He meant it for 
every crisis in life.—Rev. O. A. Pendle- 
ton, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 


I have always been a Southern Bap- 
tist, although living for a while in the 
North. I very much regret that a young 
upstart of a Baptist preacher should 
have written a letter as he did in reply 
to an editorial in Missions entitled, 
“God Opened a Door and Southern 
Baptists Closed It.” It may be right 
that Southern Baptists did not enter 
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the open door, but I feel sure that the 
door was not opened by the devil! One 
young preacher of this city on the floor 
of our Baltimore convention opposed 
the report as finally adopted. He is 31 
and is a native of Missouri! So all of the 
young Southern Baptist ministers are 
not of the opinion held by our 26-year- 
old sage of Missouri! Most of the older 
ones do. I am 69, and do not!—Rev. 
C. C. Smith, Durham, N. Carolina. 
= 

On page 73 in February Misstons, 
you say that “China is possibly the 
first nation in history to use the na- 
tional emblem of another nation on 
its postage stamps.” You will un- 
doubtedly hear from several ardent 
philatelists that other countries have 
also pictured the American flag on 
their stamps. In 1937, 1988 and.1939, 
China was one of several countries to 
issue special commemorative stamps 
in honor of the 150th anniversary of 
the American Constitution. The fol- 
lowing countries specifically showed 
the American Flag: China, Ecuador, 
France, Honduras, Panama, Para- 
guay, Poland, Salvador, Spain and 
Turkey. The most notable of these 
stamp issues was that of Poland which 
showed Kosciusko, Paine and Wash- 
ington with the flag and New York 
City in the background. These coun- 
tries have shown their friendship for 
us by thus honoring our Flag. Would 
America thus honor other countries? — 
Rev. G. B. Christian, Santa Clara, Cal. 

3 


I enclose check for which please 
send Missions for the year to the Po- 
mona Public Library with my compli- 
ments. I hear some people objected to 
the picture of Einstein on a recent 
cover, but I did not see anything to 
object to. In fact, I think it is fine to 
connect our work with such men.— 
Mrs. Mary B. Baker, Pomona, Cal. 
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Sing a song of Missions 
Monthly at your door, 

Fascinating magazine 
Of missionary lore; 

And when the book is opened 
The interest is intense, 

Now is not this a worthy way 
To spend a hundred cents? 

—Bessie N. Pettingill, Wollaston, Mass. 
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Unshakable and Immovable 


CARTOON NuMBER 78 By CHARLES A. WELLS 
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GAIN the return of Easter reminds the world of the un- 
shakable and immovable Cross of Christ. Helpless human- 
ity, floundering in a quicksand of international hate, sends forth 
a challenge to those who have found faith and hope and security 
in the Cross. It is a summons not to let go! The confidence and 
assurance, the faith and outlook which that brings, constitute | 
the only hope for the rest of mankind. 

The Cross stands for the power of love, the strength of truth, 
the inevitable victory of justice in our world. The Cross has 
withstood all the onslaughts of modern secularism, scepticism, 
intolerance and hate. Men have not been able to add anything 
to the Cross nor to take anything away. It has not been broken; 
it does not bend; it will not slip. It will outlive all the ideologies 
that today would destroy Christianity or — it with some- 
thing else. 

Here is security, unshaken and caiiteaiii unchanging and 
enduring. The salvation of the world depends on whether or not 
those who profess to be followers of Christ hold on to the faith 
that sustains them. The world is filled with multitudes who have 
been pulled down into misery and despair. Their rescue and the 
hope of their tomorrow require of the Christian church not to 
let go—Cuar.ss A. WELLS. 



































Times World Wide Photo 


ABOVE: Last year’s Easter dawn service in Radio City’s Mammoth Music Hall in New York, 
conducted by the New York Federation of Churches. The sermon was preached by Dr. T. Z. Koo 
of China. Baptists who attended the Northern Baptist Convention at Los Angeles in 1939 will 
remember his stimulating address. See MISSIONS, June, 1939, page 362 
BELOW: The Last Supper. There is a marked similarity with the famous painting by Leonardo 
da Vinci. MISSIONS has tried in vain to ascertain the name of the artist who painted this. Does 
any reader know? To each of the first five readers who identify the picture, MISSIONS will 
award a year’s subscription 


Courtesy of The Pilot 
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“Not of This World” 





ASTER last year was cold and cruel to 
the customary Easter dawn services. 

In New York’s Central Park a brave 

crowd of worshippers stamped con- 

tinually to keep warm. Heated auto- 
mobiles had to revive women who collapsed in 

New Jersey’s ten degrees above zero. People 
sang without trumpeteer accompaniment be- 
cause of frozen trumpet valves. In spite of the 
cold in Washington, the Easter egg rolling 
brought 52,259 children and adults to the White 
House lawn. On southern cruises 5,700 carefree 
tourists turned Easter into a tropical holiday. 

_ Except for warmer weather and unfrozen 
trumpets, this year’s Easter will repeat the 
familiarities of last year. Churches will be 
packed with churchless multitudes. Avenue 
fashion parades will display their gorgeous 
raiment and will scent the air with costly per- 
fume. None of these can hide the ugliness and 
horror of a world that once again greets the 
dawn of Easter with its nations ravaged by war. 
Militarism and paganism crucify Christ afresh. 
Dictators, empires, democracies, armies, navies, 
air fleets, all are fighting to control for the few 
the resources of the earth that belong to all. 
Hordes of men rot and die in refugee and prison 
camps. Millions of’ young men are being taught 
how to kill and thus deny that men are brothers. 
In four continents the blackness of night para- 
lyzes all thought of dawn. In this darkest hour 
of history who really cares for the traditional 
trappings and irrelevancies of Easter? Every- 
where the human soul yearns for the assurance 
of a living redeemer. All of today’s horrors ac- 
centuate the universal conflict between earthly 
kingdoms fighting for selfish mastery and the 
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spiritual realm of Him who said to Pilate, ““My 
kingdom is not of this world.” In such a world 
how futile and sacrilegious seem America’s 
Easter raiment and the strident blasts of trum- 
pet alleluias. ‘‘Amid strife and war, destruction 
and agony,” said Dr. T. Z. Koo of China, “we 
should on Easter proclaim the eternal love of 
God that alone can redeem life from today’s 
brutality and death.” 

With such emphasis the miracle of Easter 
can bring new hope even to those in the depths 
of despair. From a Palestinian tomb there was 
set free a redemptive power that throughout the 
ages has strengthened and delivered men. 
Across the centuries its timeless promise is still 
valid. ““Be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
world.” Spoken first to a small minority in an 
obscure corner of an imperialism of yesterday, 
that promise brings courage to multitudes of 
innocent people caught in the clash of imperial- 
isms today. Brotherhood, mercy, peace, justice, 
good will, love, must eventually triumph. Over 
these spiritual values death has no more 
dominion than it had over Him who first personi- 
fied them. Men can exist on this planet without 
them; yet every day such existence is every- 
where proved to be but endless living death. 

Eventually out of sheer exhaustion and the 
collapse of Europe’s civilization, men will cease 
their senseless slaughter. In the agony of im- 
poverishment, groveling in stark hunger, gazing 
at the ashes of their demolished cities, cursing 
the criminal stupidity of rulers and leaders who 
twice in one generation plunged them into such 
abysmal misery, with penitent hearts men must 
finally come to realize that their only hope is 
in the Lord of Life. 
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The bombing of Haifa, Palestine, by Italian bombing planes. Haifa is the modern metropolis of Palestine, has a 
population of 100,000 of whom practically all are Jews 


Jewish Loyalty to Britain 
and Arab Neutrality in Palestine 


ALESTINE today presents a strange paradox. 

Its entire Jewish population supports England in 
the war with Germany, for it knows what its terrible 
fate would be if Germany gained control of Palestine. 
At the same time it still bitterly resents England’s 
failure to live up to the Balfour promise to make 
Palestine the national home of the Jews. Immigra- 
tion is still restricted. Jewish purchases of land from 
Arabs are still subject to severe limitations. This is a 
sore point between the Jews and the British. By 
devious and ingenious means at getting around the 
regulations, more than 11,000 acres of land have been 
bought from the Arabs. Nevertheless, the Jews are 
loyal to England. More than 8,000 young Jews have 
enlisted in the Palestine Army. Past grievances seem 
of negligible importance in comparison with the 
perils in the event of a German victory. 


Loyalty to England is also prompted by the un- 
known attitude of the Arabs. One group is definitely 
pro-British. Another is definitely pro-Nazi, attracted 
by the nazi philosophy of national strength. By far 
the majority of Arabs are neutral, prompted by a 
dislike of British policy in Palestine yet wondering 
about the unknown future under possibly different 
foreign control. So they wait to see which side in 
Europe will emerge victorious. 

Hovering behind all these contingencies remains 
the Jew’s undying hope that the Balfour pledge will 
eventually be fulfilled. “Our aim,” declared Rabbi 
Abba Hillel Silver of New York in a recent Jewish 
Conference in Washington, “is a Palestine Jewish 
Commonwealth within the system of the British 
Empire.” A campaign to raise $12,000,000 from 
American Jews has been launched in order to make 
possible the eventual settlement in Palestine of 
5,000,000 Jews. There are today about 550,000 Jews 
in Palestine. About 300,000 have come as refugees. 
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In the meantime Palestine remains a vital, 
strategic center in Britain’s war plans. From it 
British forces can move eastward to the Mosul oil 
fields, or westward to defend the Suez Canal. 

Once again Easter dawns upon its own original 
home and finds it not a land of peace but a major 
supply base for a world at war. 


Catholic and Baptist Adjustments 
to the New Order in Japan 


HE Roman Catholic Church has moved swiftly 
and constructively in adjusting its mission work 
in Japan to harmonize with the new Japanese Gov- 
ernment regulations that require all religious enter- 
prises to be under the direction of Japanese and not 
foreigners. Promptly when the regulations went into 
effect, all foreign headmasters of Catholic schools in 
Japan resigned. Their positions were filled by 
competent Japanese successors. Catholic bishops in 
Japan retired in favor of Japanese. The Pope has 
appointed a Japanese as Administrator Apostolic. 
He is Father Ogihara of the Society of Jesuits and was 
ordained to the priesthood in 1929. The “new order”’ 
was likewise recognized at the Catholic University 
in Tokyo. Director Heuthers resigned and Father 
Tsuchihashi, on the faculty for 26 years, was ap- 
pointed as Director. Such changes, says The New 
World (American Catholic paper), “can have no 
serious repercussions in a church truly Catholic.” 
What the Roman Catholic Church proudly in- 
terprets as a glorious achievement, American 
Baptists have for many years been anticipating and 
preparing for in their own missionary work. The 
Baptist mission in Japan has been least disturbed by 
the new order. All Baptist churches have long been 
served by Japanese pastors. All mission schools are 
in charge of Japanese principals. No missionaries 
have had to resign and come home. Typical of the 
position taken by Baptist missionaries is that of Dr. 
H. B. Benninghoff, for 30 years stationed at the 
Student Christian Center known as Hoshien, at 
Waseda University in Tokyo. Long ago he declared 
that he would accept no position that was not as- 
signed to him or approved by the Japanese. Rela- 
tions have been ideal and he has had all the op- 
portunities for missionary service that his time and 
ability permitted him to accept. Any suggestion of 
change in his status now, he writes, is regarded by 
the Japanese as “unnecessary and undesirable.” 
Regardless of new regulations, missionaries can con- 
tinue to serve in Japan as ambassadors of Christian 
good will, helping Japan during these critical years 
along the path of understanding and brotherhood. 
This is not the time to suggest that they come home. 
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Who Will Restore Liberty 
to These Conquered People? 


OT much has been heard recently about the 
American doctrine of not recognizing the trans- 
fer of sovereignty or territory when accomplished by 
force. Nevertheless the principle still stands. It has 
not been renounced. Sooner or later it must present 
embarrassing if not insuperable difficulties to the 
United States Government. The doctrine was first 
declared in President Hoover’s administration by the 
then Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson, now Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Secretary of War. When Japan in- 
vaded and seized Manchuria, Mr. Stimson said in 
explicit words not susceptible to misinterpretation, 


The United States does not intend to recognize any 
situation, treaty, or agreement which may be brought 
about by means contrary to the covenants and obliga- 
tions of the Pact of Paris. (Kellogg pact outlawing war.) 


When Mr. Stimson left office, Manchukuo alone 
was in this category. Since then numerous other coun- 
tries have been invaded and conquered. An imposing 
list now presents a terrific problem to the United 
States. Some realistic solution must be found. The 
following countries have lost their sovereignties in 
the years indicated. In no case has the new status 
been officially recognized by the United States. 


MANCHUKUO....... 1932 PoLAND..... 1939 
ETHIOPIA.......... 1935 DENMARK... 1940 
REMAWEA. . ww es 1936 Norway.... 1940 
OccurieD CHINA... 1937 Ho.uanp.... 1940 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA... 1938 Beteium.... 1940 
FINLAND (part).... 1939 FRANCE..... 1940 


In addition four countries, Austria, Latvia, Es- 
TONIA, and Lirnuanta, lost their independence 
through absorption into other countries. Here the 
transfer occurred by allegedly free plebiscites. Most 
Americans regarded the four plebiscites as farcical 
democratic procedures that merely registered ap- — 
proval of what had previously been determined under 
threat of force. 

Would a British victory in the war restore liberty 
to all of these and thus sustain the American doc- 
trine of non-recognition? A German victory would 
almost certainly compel its repudiation. The United 
States has consistently maintained the principle of 
non-recognition. Both England and France departed 
from it when they acquiesced in Japan’s seizure of 
Manchuria, in Italy’s conquest of Albania and of 
Ethiopia, in Germany’s absorption of Austria, and in 
Russia’s conquest of Eastern Poland and Finland. 

This dilemma is only another indication of the stag- 
gering problem of world settlement after the war. 
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— is truly the city of aban- 
doned churches, for when I 
come to review experiences here 
I am more impressed by that fact 
than by anything else, except the 
need for a strong, vigorous, growing 
Baptist church at the present day. 

Upon the completion of a beauti- 
ful church building at Lincoln 
Heights, Spokane, Wash., I closed 
my work there in October, 1939. By invitation 
of the First Baptist Church of South Bend, 
Wash., and by direction of the Washington Con- 








To South Bend, Wash., city of lumbermen and oyster packers, 
with half a dozen churches abandoned or for sale, comes the 
Home Mission Society’s Church Invigorator to experience one 
of the most amazing adventures in his long and useful career 
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vention and Home Mission Society I came to 
South Bend with Mrs. Sims, arriving there on 
November 12, 1939. 

South Bend is a live, up-to-date community in 
the far west of our great nation. It is the county 
seat of Pacific County, with all the educational 
advantages and cultural uplift which that state- 
ment implies. It is important as a timber center. 
Large forests grow in that vicinity. In other 
days it has had logging camps and saw mills. 
Today three large saw mills are going all the 
time. But in addition to this work of the wood- 
lands there is also the work of the harbor and the 
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The forest primeval, as Long fellow so ex- 
pressively described it, surrounds the 
little city of South Bend where Church 
Invigorator Sims had the amazing ex- 
periences described in this article 


ABOVE: A view of South Bend from one 
of the hills behind the city. BELOW: 
Main Street in South Bend 


BELOW: A huge pile of oyster shells. 
Converting these into fertilizer is one of 
South Bend’s important industries 


LEFT: Lumber from trees like those in 
the picture above, awaiting shipment to 
all parts of America 
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wharfs from which lumber is shipped to all parts 
of the world. 

Besides this South Bend has an industry of an 
entirely different nature. This is the heart of a 
large oyster industry. Several great oyster pack- 
ing houses are located here. Besides packing the 
oysters for food, many people are employed in 
grinding the shells of the deep-sea bivalves into 
land fertilizer. This constitutes a large industry. 

Now for the abandoned churches. I will list 
thera in order but I want to say that some of 
them are not absolutely abandoned. A small 
work is still being done in some of them, espe- 
cially as they have been aroused up to what I 
might call a kind of holy zeal by my coming and 
making ready to revive the Baptist cause. 

Number 1. The Norwegian Lutheran Church. 
This has a small congregation with a pastor. 
They are still doing fairly well. 

Number 2. The Episcopal Church. Since I 
came to South Bend the Episcopalians have 


GOING! 





ABOVE: The old First 
Baptist Church edifice in 
the hands of wreckers, show- 
ing the first stages in its 
demolition 


plucked up courage and have secured the serv- 
ices of a non-resident pastor. He lives 30 miles 
away and comes to preach once a month. 
Number 3. The Swedish Lutheran Church, 
which is abandoned. But since I came and of- 
fered money for the property the ladies of the 
church have plucked up heart and now over 30 
of them are busy raising money to pay a distant 
minister to come and preach once a month. 
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Number 4. The Congregational Church. It has 
been abaridoned for years because no one would 
climb the hill to attend church. However, com- 
panies of Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts have been 
organized and are using the church property for 
their meetings. 

Number 5. The Danish Norwegian Methodist 
Church. This is abandoned and deserted. [I of- 
fered them money for the property but not 


enough. So they refused to sell. Apparently they 


would rather let the property go to ruin as it 
stands. 

Number 6. The Original Swedish Baptist 
Church. The property recently passed into con- 
trol of the Pentecostal Church. The building is 
closed, abandoned and beyond repair. 

Number 7. The Methodist Episcopal Church. 
This is a little building on the hillside con- 
structed 50 years ago. It has a small congrega- 
tion with a pastor. They would have been willing 
to sell the property to me if I had offered enough 
to enable them to build on a better site. 

Number 8. The Presbyterian Church. This 
was an elegant building on the hillside, but 
closed and abandoned. The same old reason 
which I found was making trouble for other 
churches was operative here. No one will climb 
the hill to go to church. The building could not 
have been built today for less than $10,000. It is 
situated up a hillside. After climbing up 36 
steps you are still only at the basement floor. 
The church has been closed for many years. I 


LEFT: The second stage in 
the demolition process. The 
church is almost gone. 
BELOW: All that was left 
was a hole in the ground 
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offered $500 to the Presbyterian National Board 
of Missions in New York City for the building. 
The Board had a mortgage on it for $1,600. 
Nevertheless the Board sold the building to me. 
I asked our own Home Mission Society in New 
York City to help me purchase this and they 
handsomely appropriated the $500, bought the 
property, and sent the deed to me. Now observe 
some of the features that this property had: 
a bell that cost $200; a furnace that cost $400; 
handsome pews, piano, organ, heating stove, 
cooking stove, chairs, tables and best of all, some 
magnificent memorial art glass windows that 
cost $1,500. All these were included in the 
purchase. 

Number 9. The First Baptist Church. Like the 
others this building is up a hillside. The congre- 
gation became discouraged 40 years ago, dis- 
banded and deeded its old property back to the 
Home Mission Society. Shortly afterward the 
congregation reorganized, purchased a new lot 
and built this building. Then came the new state 
automobile highway and graded under the build- 
ing leaving it up in the air. Once again 36 steps 
had to be climbed to go to church. Church mem- 
bership had gone down to less than 40 active 
members, but they were of the right kind, true 
and faithful, hoping, longing and praying for 
a new building while they maintained the old. 
The members are all laboring folk, working for 
small salaries in local industries. But all these 
years they have kept up a church budget of 
$100 per month and the church does not owe a 
penny for anything. 

I was glad to put in my best with these people. 
Large crowds came to our services, but the at- 
tendance proved too much for the building. 
Home-coming day (with a church dinner) taxed 
the building to its capacity. Easter a few weeks 
later proved too much for it. When I went into 
the basement on Monday morning after Easter 
Sunday, I found that the basement walls had 
collapsed. 

I was terrified at the grim thought of the 
appalling disaster that might have fallen upon 
us on Easter Sunday. I summoned several 
members, the mayor, and the fire chief. Ex- 
amination by the officials disclosed that the 
building had gone beyond repair. So they gave 
the order, “abandon ship.”’ 
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My people were not a bit discouraged. With 
the $500 grant from the Home Mission Society, 
to purchase the Presbyterian property, with 
$500 which the Ladies Aid pledged, and over 
$2,000 subscribed by the church members, for a 
new building we were set to build an entirely 
new edifice on a new site. I then selected and 
bought five building lots, side by side, in the 
very heart of the town and down off the hill. 
The City High School is in the next block. I 
bought three of these lots for $240. The city had 
possession of the other two. So I attended a 
meeting of the county commissioners and for 
only $1 they gave me title to these two lots. So 
we have those five lots with clear title and all 
paid for. 

Unfortunately, there was trouble coming. In 
an old building by permission of the owner I had 
stored the wrecked material from the collapsed 
Baptist Church—such material as plumbing, 
doors and windows, and miscellaneous lumber. 
Shortly after getting it stored away the building 
caught fire and burned to the ground. All the 
material that I had packed was a total loss. 

Just across the street from our newly pur- 
chased lots on Broadway was an old, abandoned 
hotel. Finding the owner, I rented it for $15 a 
month. Fortunately, before the fire mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph, we had moved our 
church furniture, pews and other equipment 
into the hotel. The next Sunday after our old 
church building had collapsed, we held services 
in the hotel. And here we are now. The hotel is 
adequately furnished for all our uses. All sum- 
mer we held our daily vacation Bible school 
there. In the hotel dining room I can pack 127 
boys and girls. A big kitchen is available and the 
ladies of the church can serve dinner to 200 
guests. We use the hotel’s 20 bedrooms for 
Sunday school classes. The hotel is now a bee- 
hive of church and Sunday school activity. Be- 
sides the regular preaching services there are the 
ladies union, the men’s brotherhood, different 
departments of the Sunday school, the B. Y.P.U., 
church socials and dinners. The attendance 
packs the hotel to hear the gospel. 

One interesting summer development in our 
church work was the regatta stand on Water 
Street in the center of South Bend. Hundreds of 
people gather here for water sports in summer. 
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Church Invigorator Earle D. Sims preaching from a boat to the congregation in the regatta stands 


I applied for permission to use the stand on 
Sunday evening for the preaching of the gospel. 
Thus I conducted open air services through July 
and August. A friend loaned his boat in which 
I stood and preached to the people. Often I 
thought of the experience of our Lord when He 
preached to the people on the shore. This was the 
first attempt ever made to hold open air services 
at the regatta stand. 

However, just as all was sailing along in fine 
order my health gave way. For 50 years I had 
been at work steadily with practically no vaca- 
tion. I kept up as long as I could, but my people 
saw that something had to be done. So they sent 
me off to the Virginia Mason Hospital at Seattle. 
I spent one month in the hospital under the doc- 
tor’s care and returned to South Bend in No- 
vember to resume work. Filled with energy from 
the enforced rest and from the necessary medical 
attention, I took up the work on the new building 
and hope soon to bring it to full fruition. 

I have resolved not to go into debt for this 
building. The Lord’ seems to be standing by me 
in this resolution. People are so helpful when 
they see what I am trying to do. Yesterday a 
hot-dog-stand man was watching me at work. 
He came up and shook hands with me and then 
to my surprise he handed me $25 towards the 
new church building. The editor of our local 
paper yesterday handed me the same amount. 
These gifts have encouraged me so much that 





I contemplate making a canvass of the whole 
community for funds to build this edifice as it 
should be built. I will need every cent I can get. 

Our hearts have also been cheered by other 


gifts. Having learned of the loss by fire of the 


wrecked material from the old Baptist meeting 
house, the heads of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company leased to me for only $1 their own 
large unused depot here for as long as I need it. 
This old depot is no more than two blocks from 
our new church lot. It is no longer used as a rail- 
road depot. Because of the growth of bus traffic 
only one train a day runs through this town. 
So the freight depot now handles all passenger 
and freight traffic. Thus I am able to use the old 
passenger depot for storing the furnishings, 
equipment, windows, doors and finished lumber 
of the old Presbyterian Church. 

Two other gifts have also heartened us. Mr. 
A. F. Ariss, owner of a large garage in town, has 
loaned me a big motor truck to use as long as I 
need it. I will thus be able to take the lumber and 
materials of the Presbyterian Church from the 
depot over to the Baptist lot. Mr. Ariss has a 
real interest in church affairs. He was the organ- 
ist at the last service held in the Presbyterian 
Church when it passed over to Baptist owner- 
ship. And that is not all either. A Transfer Com- 
pany has put at my disposal a large freight van 
to use in transferring materials that are too 
large to put in the truck. 
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. It’was difficult to keep an atmosphere of cheer 
at the last service in the old Presbyterian Church 
building. The house was filled with friends of 
both churches. I aimed to make it a2praise 
service, praising God for all the blessings he had 
given us through the Presbyterians in the past 
and looking forward to a glorious time of service 
in the coming days. There was a record crowd 
at the service, and in spite of the natural sad- 
ness of the Presbyterians at the closing of their 
church, I think we succeeded. 

On December Ist we held a ground breaking 
ceremony on the new lot. Over 160 people were 
present and had it not been raining the at- 
tendance would have been much larger. I have 
now engaged workmen and expect immediately 
to put in the foundations, after which the rest 
of the building will follow. We estimate that the 
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Architect’s drawing of the proposed new church 


building will cost $7,000 or $8,000. The time has 
come when we must ask our friends everywhere 
for help. 

It is our desire to complete the building and 
dedicate it and then to securé a permanent 
pastor, so that I can undertake the next task. 


NOTE—Regretfully MISSIONS announces that Mr. Sims personally will 
be unable to finish this or undertake any other task. As this issue goes 
on the press the New York newspapers report his sudden death of a heart 
attack on March 12th at Livingston, Mont. He was 69 years old.—ED. 


The Second Hundred Thousand 


Each day the need grows more desperate. There is 
still time for you to have a share in its relief 





By P. H. J. LERRIGO 


N A previous issue of Missions the writer com- 
mented upon the extraordinary response to the 
relief appeal that had come from missionaries the 
world over. After all we need not be surprised that 
this is the case, for their whole life is devoted to re- 
lieving suffering. No one knows so well as they the 
poignancy of the world need. 

I am taking the liberty of reproducing part of a 
personal letter from one of our veteran missionaries 
who together with her husband, the late Dr. Albert 
H. Henderson, had done a monumental missionary 
service in the Shan Hills of Burma. Their names and 
their more than 40 years of devoted and successful 
service are well known to our churches. Mrs. Hender- 
son writes: 

It was a real pleasure to me to have your letter and know 
that you were so appreciative of my small contribution to 
World Relief Work. It seems to me so little, in comparison 
to the great need, but when my son-in-law, Dr. Read 
wrote me of what $10 did for needy ones in Shanghai I 
take courage. 








I am sending another check to you now and have a 
suggestion that may result in more in the future. On my 
dressing table is a beautiful little silver box of Burmese 
decoration that was given to me as a farewell present by a 
dear Shan princess. Every time I look at it I think, “What 
right have you to keep something like that when it might 
be turned into food and clothing for those in such desperate 
need.” In any antique shop it should bring at least $25. 
If I find a way to exchange it for cash I shall do so and pass 
on the amount to the World Relief Committee to sustain 
life for some one. I can always remember the giver without 
that reminder. 


Perhaps some reader of Missions would like to 
purchase this lovely memento of friendship and lov- 
ing service, either for the $25 Mrs. Henderson men- 
tions or for a larger sum, all of which would go to 
world relief. 

There is still time for churches and individuals to 
have part in sending the second hundred thousand 
for the relief of suffering and pain in many lands. 
Send your gifts to your State Convention Office or to 
the World Relief Committee of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, 152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Not One Word 


of Complaint! 


To read this narrative 
in ful] at a missionary 
meeting would furnish a 
superb program feature 
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The little American ship on which 42 mission- 
aries and three children sailed to Wenchow 


The courage of missionaries in China, the intense nervous strain to which 
they are subjected, the hardships and dangers of travel, the fidelity of 
Chinese Christians—all are vividly set forth in this thrilling narrative 


FTER three weeks of negotiation we re- 
ceived permission from the Japanese Navy 
to return from Shanghai to our station at 
Shaohing. So we took passage on a Japanese 
boat down the coast to a point about 20 miles 
from the mouth of the Wenchow River. There 
we transferred to a small American freighter 
which was waiting for us. Unfortunately this 
boat had no accommodations for passengers. 
There were 42 missionaries and three children on 
board for the 20 hours required to reach Wen- 
chow. All night we had to sit on the deck on our 
baggage and until 2 p.m. the second day. There 
were no decent toilet facilities. Twice we were 
fired on by a Japanese gunboat which had failed 
to understand our captain’s signals that the 
boat was under American registry. We had only 
such food as we had brought with us in our 
luggage, and we were in one another’s way. Yet 
there was not one word of complaint. 

Our difficulties were not over when we landed 
in Wenchow. On the day following our arrival 
the Japanese air force bombed. the place and 
dropped 20 bombs. We immediately began get- 
ting the freight through the Wenchow Customs. 
The freight of the'entire party was about 100 
tons. Since the Customs House was open only 
after 7 o’clock in the evening on account of day- 
light air raids, the work was necessarily slow. 
We had barely got started at the Customs when 
the worst flood in 40 years struck Wenchow. 
During the next two days ten inches of rain fell. 
The river coming down through narrow gorges 
in the mountains overflowed. At the same time 





By A. F. UFFORD 


the high tides swept in from the sea. For three 
days and three nights the godown (warehouse), 
in which our goods were stored awaiting customs 
release, was flooded. All trunks and boxes resting 
on the ground were soaked. Twice each day the 
water rose from a foot to a foot and a half. 
Things that were soluble flowed out to sea. 
Things that were absorbent took in quantities of 
water. As our freight was paid by weight we had 
later to pay for the water that had destroyed 
valuable hospital supplies in White Cross cases. 
On account of their size, all White Cross boxes 
rested on the ground and were flooded for a foot 
or more. We had 41 cases for the hospitals in 
Kinhwa, Shaohing and Ningpo. So the loss was 
very heavy. One missionary in our party had 80 
pounds of sugar in a case. When she opened it 
she found 80 empty bags. Another missionary 
opened up a case. With one hand she took out 
a handful of soap suds—all that was left of her 
Lux—and with the other a handful of beans, 
thoroughly soaked and ready for the pot. 

In Shanghai we had bought quite a lot of 
cloth for the Shaohing Industrial Mission. This 
was packed and crated in large baskets. The 
crates stood on end in the godown and were 
thoroughly soaked. We got the stuff up to the 
home of the Stedefords in Wenchow where we 
spent the nights and sunned everything for two 
days. The large lawn was completely covered 
with bolts of cloth of various shades. After two 
days of back-breaking work we got the things 
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dry enough to repack, and started up the river 
for Lishui. Miss McCulloch, Miss Proctor, Mrs. 
Ufford and I went in small boats. The freight 
went in large boats. 

At Lishui there was a wait of three days be- 
fore the freight arrived. Fortunately the Seventh 
Day Adventist missionaries had a truck with 
which they were making daily trips to Kinhwa 
in order to get their freight on the train for 
Kiangsi. Each day they very kindly took one of 
the ladies to Kinhwa. I had 105 pieces of freight 
and baggage to look after, and Mr. Romig of 
the Presbyterian Mission in Hunan had even 
more. We had drugs for the hospitals in Ningpo, 
Shaohing, and Kinhwa of our mission, and for 
the Presbyterian hospitals in Yuyao in Chekiang 
and several hospitals in Hunan. We had ex- 
pected to get the loan of a truck, but this was 
impossible. We tried in every possible way to 
get trucks, but all to no avail. The situation 
along the Chientang River front was daily 
growing more serious. 

In desperation I decided to push on by bus to 
Kinhwa, leaving the freight and baggage with 
Mr. Romig, who kindly offered to look after it 
for me. A servant from the Christian Hospital 
who had accompanied Dr. Stannard and Jean to 
Wenchow and was returning with me to Shao- 
hing, went to the bus station to stand in line fora 
ticket two and a half hours before the bus left; 
he could not get one. The next day he went at 





Street scene in Shaohing after the Japanese fire 
reported by Mr. Ufford on page 212 


midnight to stand in line for the 7 a.m. bus. This 
time he was successful. We had to stop twice on 
the way because of tire trouble. At one point we 
scattered into the nearby hills because of an 
urgent air raid warning. 
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Arriving at Kinhwa the next afternoon, I 
found the ladies eager to start for Shaohing. It 
seemed clear that the thing to do was to start at 
the earliest possible moment, which was seven 
o’clock the next morning. One person could buy 
only two bus tickets. As there were five in our 
party, including the servant, we had to have 
three men stand in line. The Christian Hospital 
servant got there at 4 a.m. The other two men 
arrived a little late, so it was possible to get only 
two tickets. After a delay of an hour, an open 
truck was secured to take the extra passengers 
and their baggage to Dzangoh, the transfer 
point for Chenghsien where we were to get a 
boat for Shaohing. An air raid warning was on, 
and it was raining when we left the station. We 
left the air raid warning behind, but not the rain. 
Two of the party found seats in the cab and two 
on the baggage just behind the cab. When we 
had been going about two hours, tire trouble de- 
veloped. Tire trouble on a country road, a mile 
from the nearest village, and with the supply of 
tires very greatly reduced by the Japanese block- 
ade, is real trouble. After a long delay two men 
appeared bringing tools and a tire. They had 
come from the village on foot because their car 





All that was left of the Chinese dispensary after 
the Japanese air raid 


had broken down. From the time we stopped 
until we started again it was six hours. When we 
finally got under way we had an hour’s drive to 
Tungyang. 

That was a wild ride. The driver was in great 
terror of bandits. When he saw the lanterns of a 
funeral procession on the road ahead he was 
about ready to jump out of his skin. There were 
other cars on the road. When he met one of them 
he put out his lights by unfastening two wires. 
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After the other car had passed he had to fasten 
the wires together again in order to make the 
connection. The windshield wiper wouldn’t 
work so the driver had to keep his head out in 
the rain to watch the road. Sitting on the front 
seat, Miss Proctor and Mrs. Ufford had plenty 
of thrills. 

At Tungyang we had to stop for the night. It 
was still raining. There were several inches of 
mud around the temporary bus station. The 
station through which I passed two and a half 
years ago had been destroyed in an air raid. At 
Tungyang we were reminded of the plight of 
Joseph and Mary in Bethlehem. “There was no 
room in the inn.”’ We tried them all and at each 
got the same answer. Finally I asked a hotel 
man if he could recommend a private home 
where we could stay. He suggested a Christian 
Chinese doctor’s dispensary near the East Gate, 
where the doctor very kindly took us in. We 





Citizens of Shaohing among the ruins of their homes 


slept in an unused loft on a bed of rice straw. 
By spreading this on the floor and using parts of 
our bedding rolls that were not wet, we called it 
a night. 

The next morning we found seats on a crowded 
bus for Dzangoh. The road ran over a high 
mountain pass with several sharp hairpin curves. 
With much groaning and shifting of gears and 
frequent additions of water to the radiator, we 
finally reached the top. Then the driver shut off 
the engine and started coasting down the other 
side. Just as we were rounding a sharp curve we 
met a truck coming up. There was no chance for 
us to back up and it wasn’t safe for the truck to 
back down. Fortunately we were on the inside; 
the truck on the outside. Slowly we scraped 
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along the side of the truck into the clear road 
ahead. 

We transferred at Dzangoh for Chenghsien. 
The ride to Chenghsien was delightful; our ar- 
rival less pleasing. Before we could get our 
baggage out, the people returning to Dzangoh 
began to crowd in through the bus door and 
windows. No one in authority was present. So it 
took patience, muscle, and much persuasion to 
get the last things out. The typewriter of one of 
the ladies had been stored under the back seat. 
So great was the crush that it seemed for awhile 
that it would be carried back to Dzangoh. 
Finally the passengers in the bus responded to 
my frantic appeals for help and the typewriter 
was passed out through one of the rear windows. 





Ruins of the Shaohing City Government Offices 


The next morning I left Alon for Shaohing. 
The war news was so serious that it seemed bet- 
ter to leave the ladies with our friends until the 
situation cleared. At 8 o’clock that night I 
reached the point where a transfer is made from 
the river boat to the canal for Shaohing. It was 
pitch dark. The rain was pouring down. The 
mud was several inches deep on the path from 
the river to the village. A Chinese lady was with 
me. She had no umbrella. So I carried my brief 
case under my arm and an electric torch in one 
hand. In the other I held the umbrella over her. 
It was a dismal walk. At last we reached the 
paved street that led into the village. The next 
thing was to get a boat. Only two were available. 
One was a dry boat with a blind boatman. The 
other was a leaky boat with a good boatman. I 
chose the latter. In the leaky boat there was 
room for the hospital servant and me to be com- 
fortable, barring the leaks; but four other men, 
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who could find no other boat, crowded in with 
us. And thus we had a full house. Continually 
during the night the son of the boatman bailed 
out the boat with a wash basin. At 6 A.M. we 
were at the Shaohing city gate after an absence 
of four months, when we had expected to be 
gone only six weeks. 

That day and the succeeding days were filled 
to overflowing with interviews, committee meet- 
ings, and conferences. Chuki, 40 miles south of 
us, was in the hands of the Japanese. Uncer- 
tainty was on every hand. No one knew when 
the storm might break. All were filled with great 
anxiety. My course was not clear. The State 
Department had advised women and children, 
older missionaries, and those nearing furlough 
or retirement, to evacuate. The situation was 
more complicated than any which I had faced 
before in times of political crisis. The fact that 
the mission authorities had advised mission- 





All that remains of a leading grocery store on the 
main street of Shaohing 


aries in Ningpo, Shaohing, and Kinhwa to 
evacuate to the interior, if occupation threat- 
ened, added to the perplexity. I felt responsible 
for the women missionaries, four in Ningpo, 
three in Chenghsien, and one in Shaohing. In a 
telephone conversation with"Ningpo I found 
that there was no need of my help there, as all 
the Americans had decided to stay. After very 
strong representations had been made to me by 
my Chinese colleagues, I decided to do the thing 
which I had all along wanted to do, and so I 
remained. 

A week later a small body of Japanese soldiers 
entered Shaohing, to be followed by the main 
body the next day. Two days later they with- 
drew to their base at Siaoshan. During those 
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days we were without communication with the 
outside world. The telephone, the telegraph, and 
all postal service were suspended. Fires set by 
the retreating soldiers caused $10,000,000 dam- 
age. (Approximately $1,000,000 in U. S. Cur- 
rency.) Two villages south of Shaohing where 
the Japanese clashed with Chinese guerillas were 
also burned. Before communications were broken 
I had wired Mrs. Ufford, suggesting that the 
three ladies in Chenghsien go to Ningpo. A 
week later I learned that they had arrived there. 
Shortly thereafter Mrs. Ufford and Miss Mc- 
Culloch arrived safely in Shaohing. 





The work of reconstruction begins. Such people, 
concludes Dr. Ufford, cannot be defeated 


You are wondering what happened to the 
freight that was left at Lishui. A friend going 
there offered to get trucks for its transportation 
to Chenghsien, where it could be shipped down 
the river to Shaohing and Ningpo. The Hwa Mei 
Hospital in Ningpo, cut off from all communica- 
tion with me and thinking that it might be 
impossible later to get the things to Shaohing, 
sent a man to Lishui to handle the freight. The 
Ningpo man got trucks and shipped everything 
to Ningpo. The goods caught up with a large 
shipment at Ningpo that Dr. Stannard had 
brought in. Eventually it reached Shaching, 
although there was a heavy loss on much of the 
groceries and medicines. 

‘ Coal is not to be had. We have a ton of soft 
coal balls made locally that cost $280 per ton. 
(Chinese currency. U. S. equivalent is $28.) 
Wood is correspondingly high. Rice is $92 per 
picul and cannot be bought in quantities at that 
price. Last year’s dollar is worth only ten cents 
when it comes to buying vegetables in the mar- 
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ket. The suffering among the poor is very great. 
We are feeding 1,260 hungry children in three 
different camps. We are also giving out enough 
rice under the auspices of the International 
Relief Committee to give 4,500 adults one 
square meal a day. The labor relief under Miss 
Nyi’s direction cares for 100 women by giving 
them daily work. Several hundred more people 
are helped by cash payments which can be used 
to buy potatoes, corn, wheat, or beans, to sup- 
plement the little food they are able to get with 
their earnings. 

We deeply appreciate the help that has come 
to us in your gifts through the Baptist World 
Relief Committee for China Relief agencies and 
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those sent direct. Without this aid the situation 
would be hopeless for these poor people. Mr. 
Tsiang estimates that two-thirds of the children 
would be dead if it had not been for our Hungry 
Children project. 

In closing let me mention an incident which 
occurred the day the Japanese came in. An ex- 
amination of candidates for baptism was being 
held at the Shaohing city church. The Japanese 
invader was at the gate. While the scouting 
plane circled overhead, the machine guns rattled 
and the mountain cannon roared outside, the 
examination went steadily on until all of the 23 
candidates had been examined. 

A people like that cannot be defeated. 





Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


THE DEFENSE OF DEMOCRACY, as I understand it 
from reading American newspapers, means the aboli- 
tion of democracy here so that it can be restored 
abroad.—Bertrand Russell. 


+, 
“~ 


Ture AMERICAN WHO SEEKS BY FORCE to reform 
Europe is a maniac.—Thomas Jefferson. Quoted 
in The Progressive. (Notr.—This was said 140 years 
ago; it seems more true’ now than it was then.—Ep.) 


, 
“ 


PLENTY oF AMERICANS can be persuaded to sing 
“God Bless America” while they continue to hate 
their fellow Americans.—Rev. Ralph W. Sockman. 

°, 


“~ 


IF OUR OUTLOOK HAD BEEN MORE SPIRITUAL during 
the years of peace, it would not have to be so ma- 
terial today.— Charles A. Lindbergh. 


No MAN WHO SAW ONE COLLEGE GENERATION of 
American young men going to war ever wants to see 
it happen again. Our American psychology must be a 
psychology of maintaining peace, not of drifting 
helplessly into war.—Chancellor Harry Woodburn 
Chase, New York University. 


>, 
“ 


WE ENTERED THE Word War in 1917 to end war 
and to make the world safe for democracy. We did 
neither. Instead, we gave up both projects to come 
home to selfish isolation and to make money for 
ourselves.— Rev. Clifton Macon. 


>, 
“ 


WHETHER AMERICA SLIPS INTO THE WAR, walks in, 
or is pushed in, the penalty and the ultimate cost in 
the killing of American sons will be the same.—U. S. 
Senator R. D. Holt. 
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By 
CHARLES F. BROWN 


T WAS Saturday and I was 150 miles from 
home preparing for the next day’s services 
in a pastorless little church on the Dakota 
prairie. A long distance telephone call from Mrs. 
Brown told me that I was urgently needed to 
conduct the funeral service of a Russian in a 
Russian Orthodox Church about 140 miles 
away. That meant a long drive. The funeral was 
to be on Sunday at one o’clock. It was now rain- 
ing hard. So I decided to leave the church serv- 
ices here to someone else and to start at once 
to render this final service to a man who had 
died far from his native land. 

During the first 40 miles it rained constantly. 
Much of the time it poured. Finally I reached 
Grassy Butte and stopped to inquire the name 
of the person whose funeral I had come to con- 
duct, whether it was a man or woman, and just 
where he or she lived. I was well acquainted for 
miles around there, and assumed that when I 
learned the name of the person, I would know 
immediately where he or she lived. After much 
inquiry I learned that it was a man, and that his 
name was Efrim Krivoza. His name was fa- 
miliar to me, but I could not recall just where 
he had lived. After much searching and further 
inquiry, I was directed to the wrong place and 
found nobody there. 

Finally I went across a wheat field, over for- 
saken prairie roads, across coulees, crossing one 
three times in the same place, and I landed at 
another wrong place. In desperation, about 8:00 
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An intimate, human interest 
picture of home missionary 
service on a Dakota prairie 


A Prairie Funeral 
in a Drenching Rain 


It rained and poured when Efrim Krivoza died on the 
bleak Dakota prairie and was buried from the Russian 
Orthodox Church by a Baptist home missionary pastor 


o’clock I pulled up in front of Finice Valen- 
chenko’s road house and got supper. After sup- 
per I went across more fields and eventually 
reached Efrim Krivoza’s house. There were four 
people there. Mrs. Krivoza had been taken away 
sick that afternoon. No one knew whether she 
would be able to attend the funeral the next 
day. I held a short service, read the Bible, and 
had prayer. Then I went out and went to bed 
in my car, as it was arranged for that. 
Although it rained throughout the night, I 
slept well. The rain started up again early in the 
morning and continued. The casket was already 
in the church. I waited until about 10:30 to 
start for the church. That gave me nearly three 
hours to go six miles. That surely would not 
exceed the speed limit! I borrowed an old over- 
coat and a pair of four-buckle overshoes, as I 
had none with me, and we started out. The 
truck took the lunch, for it is a Russian custom 
for the mourners to provide lunch for all who 
attend the funeral. A second car took Mrs. 
Krivoza, who had returned, and several other 
women. I brought up the rear, shutting the 
gates. At Valenchenko’s, the nearest neighbor, 
we changed around. Mrs. Valenchenko went in 
my car. The other car then went first, my car 
next, and the truck last. And still it rained! 
There was no clearly marked road to follow. 
We crept along, nearly all the way, with ruts full 
of water and chuck-holes with now and then a 
gumbo spot. When I stopped near a lonely farm 
house to get water for the radiator, as it was low, 
I lost track of the car ahead. Since I did not 
know the way, the truck went ahead. Finally we 
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came to a steep rise. I could not get the car up, 
although I tried several times. The men in the 
truck came back and pushed. I put on emer- 
gency chains, and broke one of them, but still 
I could not get up that hill. Finally I put on 
another chain, backed the car far down the road, 
made a dash and eventually reached the top. 
We never stopped, but went on through the 
mud and the rain to the church. 

There was no fire in the church when we ar- 
rived. All were sitting around in their cars trying 
to keep warm. As we had brought wood with us, 
we soon had a fire going. In the drenching rain 
I walked some 30 rods to a farm house to wash 
my muddy hands. There was no undertaker. So 
I had charge of everything—writing out the 
obituary, appointing pallbearers, lowering the 
rough box coffin into its grave, having the 
mourners march around, and tbe final burial 
service. | 

This Russian Greek Catholic church, where 
Efrim Krivoza’s funeral was held, is a typical 
rural church located 18 miles from a railroad. 
Inside are only three benches and five or six 
chairs. The coffin was placed on one of the 
benches. Across the church was a partition, 
separating the congregation from the Holy of 
Holies. Pictures of Christ hung on this partition. 
In front was the altar with candles. The roof 
leaked in several places so that one had to be 
careful where to stand. The people usually stand 
during the three-hour preaching service when 
the priest comes, which is not often. But this 
service was not to be so long. 

When I began the service, one of the members 
stepped up and lighted the candles. Although 
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The lonely Russian Orthodox Church as it stands on 
the open North Dakota prairie 18 miles from a 
railroad 


there was no musical instrument in the church, 
I opened the service with a hymn, “Does Jesus 
Care?”, which I alone sang. I called on Mike 
Tkachenko, a Russian Seventh Day Adventist, 
to speak in Russian. I offered prayer, read Job 
14:7-22 and then spoke on “‘The Fact of the 
Resurrection.” I sang another hymn, “‘Saved by 
Grace,” and then I called on William Darwin, a 
Russian Baptist, to speak in Russian. After I 
read the obituary, the people marched around 
for a final glimpse at the departed. Fortunately 
the rain ceased just long enough for us to have 
the burial service. It began raining again before 
we could get back into the church. What im- 
pressed me most was to have those mourners 
gather around my car when I was about to 
leave. In the pouring rain, with the tears stream- 
ing down their faces, they clasped my hand and 
said, “If we ever need anyone again, we will 
call on you.” 


EEE ee 


Are You Sure of the Facts? 








Hardly a question today is un- 
clouded by purposeful propaganda. 
Many interests are served by con- 
fusing the Christian mind in its so- 
cial thinking. Their intention is so 
to weaken Christian faith that the 
way of life in which religious peo- 
ple have long and so devotedly be- 
lieved shall be forever abolished. 
In order to be intelligent, alert and 
to defend effectively what they be- 


lieve has been proved good, Chris- 
tians must be informed, and must 
be sure of the accuracy of their po- 
sitions. A trustworthy source of 
information and the result of care- 
ful and expert work gathered with 
the Christian ethical point of view 
in mind, is the Information Service 
issued weekly by the Department 
of Research and Education of the 
Federal Council of Churches at 297 


Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Reports of special research studies 
are printed as well as more general 
numbers. The current attack is 
primarily upon the social thinking 
of our democratic Christian people. 
And it is on social issues that In- 
formation Service concentrates. It 
well repays reading. An introduc- 
tory seven months’ subscription at 
$1.00 is now offered. 
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A MONTHLY DIGEST 


from Letters and Reports of 


FIELD CORRESPONDENTS 
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The Sunday School of Calvary Baptist Church in Duluth, Minnesota. Rev. E. B. Hicks stands first at the left of 


the second row and Mrs. Hicks at right of the front row the extreme right 


The Courage and Perseverance 


of a Suppressed People 


Aided by a grant of $200 from the Minnesota Baptist State 
Convention, a Negro Baptist church in Duluth undertakes a 
project in home missions and overcomes numerous obstacles 


HE Calvary (Negro) Baptist 

Church was sharply divided 
when I came here as pastor. Some 
wanted to run the church, others 
wished only for the Spirit of Christ 
to be felt among them. The budget 
was in the red, and the church in 


By E. B. Hicks 


debt. Average attendance was 15 
on Sunday mornings. To reorganize 
was slow work. Gradually the di- 
vided factions became harmonious 
and the necessity of cooperation 


began to be felt. The attendance 
rose from 15 to 50. Member- 
ship increased by baptism, letter 
and experience. Our next step in 
unity was to assume charge of a 
group of Negroes in the western 
part of Duluth, worshipping in 
an old dilapidated building, known 
as the Gary Mission. It was an 
interdenominational group. We 
made it a Baptist group with 
average attendance of 40 on Sun- 
day afternoons. The building was 
so badly worn out, that upon 
advice of the Minnesota Baptist 
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Convention we began a rebuilding 
program. The Convention appro- 
priated $100. Business firms, indi- 
viduals, church groups and our 
own people added up $600 to begin 
the task. Difficulties of all kinds 
were encountered. We had planned 
to use men and shovels to dig the 
basement. The ground was too 
hard. We hired a gasoline shovel 
and it cost almost one sixth of 
what we had. The city refused to 
let us do our own plumbing and 
electrical work. We ran out of 
good lumber and had to purchase 
more. Our old windows would not 
fit. So we had to buy others. Our 
old flue tile was too small for the 
building code, so we had to’ get 
new linings. Our money was soon 
exhausted. Again the Convention 
came to our aid. Courageously we 
kept on working. The building is 
almost completed. It is a monu- 
ment to the courage, faith, spirit- 
uality and perseverance of a down 
trodden people. Of the 100 families 
to which we minister, only 10 are 
regularly employed. They have 
loyally shared out of their meager 
earnings on relief. 

Work among Negroes in Duluth 
is now a definite Baptist work. Our 
church has kept pace with the 
other Baptist churches in Minne- 
sota. We are associated with the 
Lake Superior Baptist Association 
as the only Negro Baptist Church 
in this section of the state. At the 
last annual meeting of this Associa- 
tion, I was elected Moderator. 

Duluth has one of the finest 
Baptist Ministerial and church 
fellowships in America. There are 
three English, three Swedish, one 
Finnish and one Negro Baptist 
Church in Duluth. 

During last year’s Convocation, 
in Duluth our church had 62% 
of its members present. According 
to Dr. Bratcher, it was the largest 
percentage of any Baptist church 
in the United States in attendance 
at the convocations. 





Nobody Knows 
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What Will Happen Next 


An American woman returns to Japan and sends back to 
America this interesting report of present conditions 


By Marcaret CupDEBACK 


ERE I am back in Japan, 
after having had a wonderful 
furlough in America. Everything 
has gone well. Even the Japanese 
Customs Inspector was unusually 
kind. He asked if all the stuff was 
mine and I answered, “Yes.’’ He 
put his hand down in the middle 
of one of my trunks and pulled out 
dozens of children’s socks. With a 
look of amazement on his face he 


“asked, “How many children do 


you have?” Immediately I thought 
of the Christian Center and when 
I answered 120, he smiled and let 
all of the things through without 
one cent of duty. The kindergarten 
mothers were deeply impressed 
that at this time Christians in 
America would send them aprons, 
socks, handkerchiefs, and other 
things. One mother said, “No 
matter what happens, Christians 
can always be friends.’’ Another 
woman said, “We must fight to 
keep the spirit of hate from our 
lives and let the spirit of love 
control us.” 

Many people at home wondered 
why I would come back to Japan 
when everything is so unsettled. 
It is very difficult to put into words. 
During the 10 years that I have 
lived and worked here people have 
been more than kind to me. To- 
gether we have lived through good 
times. Now we can also live through 
bad times. Together we have 


learned to live a more consecrated 
life. As yet we do not have a 
Japanese director for the Christian 
Center in accordance with the new 
government regulations, and until 
one is found I feel it my duty to 
help out all I can. I am so glad that 





I did come back. Everyone was 
discouraged. 

Shortly after my return the 
Japanese Christians from all parts 
of Japan and of all denominations 
gathered in Tokyo for a big rally. 
It was a most impressive and in- 
spiring sight. More than 20,000 
Christians were seated on the 
campus of one of our large Chris- 
tian colleges in Tokyo. They sat 
on benches on both sides and in 
Japanese style on matting on the 
ground. All faced a large platform 
with speakers and leaders and a 
large choir of 1,500 voices. All had 
but one single purpose, to find in 
this new age the best way to help 
the Christian movement grow in 
Japan. You would have felt the 
thrill in realizing thus that what 
the early missionaries and you had 
worked and prayed for had come 
to pass. Christianity is now a part 
of Japan and the Japanese life. It 
is not going to be considered 
foreign any more. I had a feeling 
that deep roots had grown and 
that we need not worry about the 
future of the Church in Japan. 
The Christians here have caught 
the vision and are going to carry 
it on. We must be willing to work 
with the new Church in a new way, 
as the leaders ask for help. It is 
no longer the parent and child idea. 
The child has grown up. Now we 
will be working together. Of course 
they will make mictakes. But if 
they are in earnest and believe in 
the movement it will grow faster 
and be on a more solid foundation 
than if it were helped too much in 
the old fashion. 

When I heard and read in 
America all the stories about how 
things in Japan had changed I was 
afraid to come back. But when the 
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ship sailed there was nothing for me 
to do but to stay aboard and see 
what would happen. Nothing did! 
The Japanese people were so nice 
to me that I was embarrassed. 
Friends came and asked if they 
could get me things that I might 
need and which are difficult to get 
now. The police, of course, came 
at once and I thought that they 
would jail me. But they did not 
even want my fingerprints! 

I forgot to bring my umbrella 
back with me. Last week we had a 
rainy spell. So I thought I had 
better invest in one. I went into 
town and bought one, but it was 
so pretty I did not want to get 
it wet. So I came back through the 
rain carrying it under my arm. 
Coming along the street I heard 
someone call my name. Since it 
was dark I waited until he came 
up to see who it was and make my 
proper greetings. He felt sorry for 
me and insisted that I walk under 
his big umbrella. I thought it was 
kind of him in the midst of all the 
propaganda against foreigners. We 
walked along together and we were 
almost home when I thought of my 
own umbrella that I was carrying 
to keep from getting it wet! I 
slipped it under my coat in the hope 
that he had not noticed it. 

One night I had to visit a friend 
in the country. No taxi wanted 
to go, because it was so far away 
from the station and no taxi 
wanted to use so much of their 
precious gas. Finally one man who 
had seen me waiting came up and 
said he would risk it although he 
might run out of gas half way there. 
Fortunately he reached my desti- 
nation and had enough gas. 

These are only a few of the good 
things that have happened to me. 
I am trying to remember them and 
not think of the dark side. It is a 
great nervous strain to be here 
now. We live from one day to the 
next not knowing what is going to 
happen next. 


They Closed the Gambling 
Halls To Hear a Missionary 


By Epwarp S. Yoox 


HE Chinese village of Locke, 
California, enjoyed an unusual 
experience when all its gambling 
houses were closed for a missionary 
meeting. The occasion was the 
visit of Dr. A. J. Openshaw, retired 
missionary from West China, to 
speak at the Locke Christian Cen- 
ter. Since the Chinese women were 
still working in the cannery, only a 
small attendance was anticipated. 
However the meeting had been 
well announced and notices had 
been put on the main street. Fully 
15 minutes before the time sched- 
uled for the service to begin, all the 
seats were filled. Apartments were 
ransacked for chairs. Even the 
kindergarten tables were used for 
seats, but still there were not 
enough. I had never seen so many 
men in Locke and do not know 
where they came from. They had 
heard that a missionary was bring- 
ing news of their beloved home- 
land and so they came to hear him. 
Dr. Openshaw brought an inspiring 
message to the 165 people present 
most of whom were men. Thus the 
gospel message entered the hearts 
of many who had never heard it be- 
fore and who never before had at- 
tended a church service. 
Another joyous occasion was the 
celebration of the Christian Cen- 





Main Street in the Chinese village of Locke, California | 
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ter’s 18th anniversary. Dr. C. R. 
Shepherd was the principal speaker. 
Words of appreciation for the 
work of the Center were brought 
by various people. We had a happy 
surprise when they presented the 
Center with a gift of $143 from the 
people of Walnut Grove and 
Locke. Knowing our desperate 
need for chairs, they specified that 
the money be used for this purpose. 
Representatives from various 
churches in Sacramento and Rio 
Visto brought music and greetings 
which added to our program. We 
purchased 75 metal folding chairs. 
No longer do we need to borrow 
stools and benches for every pro- 
gram. Our attendance is 175 on 
special occasions. We have had 
to use all the chairs many times. 

Two of our young men from 
Locke, who are studying at the 
University of California, were re- 
cently baptized. This is the first 
time that any of the young men of 
Locke have accepted Christ. When 
they came home for vacation, I 
told them how happy I was that 
they had taken this stand. The re- 
ply was, “Now I am a Christian,” 
and they were proud of the fact. 
We have five young men studying 
at the University of California, and 
when they come home for vaca- 
tions they attend our church serv- 
ices. The Center is coming to be 
the spiritual and moral lighthouse 
for the community. 
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Innocent Victims of Nazi Conquest 


and British Hunger Blockade 


GROUP of American physicians in a pub- 
lished statement oppose the plan of Mr. 
Herbert Hoover for feeding the starving people 
in Europe’s conquered democracies. Is not the 
doctor’s chief purpose to save life? Who can 
harmonize such high purpose with such endorse- 
ment of lingering death from hunger? The doc- 
tors repeat the old argument that to feed the 
starving women and children in Belgium, Hol- 
land, Norway, Denmark, France, and Poland 
will prolong the war. Surely by this time an 
objective study of Mr. Hoover’s conditions 
ought to make that argument seem absurd. 
What is proposed is soup kitchens where people 
will eat one meal per day on the premises. Ob- 
viously no nazi would be fed. Even if the nazis 
looted any or all the food that Mr. Hoover plans 
to have in Europe at any one time, they would 
get but two days’ supply. How could that be of 
military advantage to Germany or prolong the 
war? Moreover such seizure would automati- 
cally terminate all feeding projects. And the 
whole world would know whom to blame. 
The physicians are in good company for they 
thus join the bishops and the seminary pro- 
fessors who previously publicized their own 
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acquiescence in the deaths of Europe’s hunger 
victims as a sacrifice for democracy. Living in 
this well fed country and sustained by its super- 
abundance of calories and vitamines, what right 
has any American to condemn millions of hun- 
gry women and children to vicarious starvation? 

Instead of opposing Mr. Hoover’s plan, what 
this country needs is a jolt to its moral insensi- 
tivity, a pain in its Christian conscience, so as 
to stir public opinion into action and persuade 
the British to relax the blockade. Only in this 
way will these starving allies of England and 
friends of America. be fed. Neither the doctors 
nor the bishops seem to object to present relief 
efforts in Poland where 50,000 children are 
daily being fed. Not a pound of their food has 
been looted. All Mr. Hoover asks is permission 
to extend this plan to Belgium and the other 
countries. Something must be done quickly lest 
multitudes of innocent people perish. 

If that happens history will assign a three-fold 
blame for the disaster: (1) Nazi tyranny; (2) 
British obduracy; (3) American complacency. 
We cannot immediately undo the first. We may 
be unable to change the second. But we can 
overcome the third, for it is under our own con- 
trol. Five years hence let it not be said that in 
Europe’s travail of hunger while democracy 
there starved to death, America looked on, 
unaware that such callous complacency also 
starved America’s soul. 


It Is Already Happening Here 
and It Is Later Than We Think 


OW American sentiment is dangerously 
shifting in these sorry days is revealed in a 
recent incident in Wisconsin. Unintentionally or 
deliberately the newspapers failed to report it. 
If intentional such omission also has ominous 
implications. 

At the University of Wisconsin, as reported 
in The Progresswe, the Youth Committee 
Against War requested the use of Memorial 
Union Hall (student activities building) for a 
conference to discuss the war and its involve- 
ments for America. The university denied the 
request, the alleged reason being that it might 
prove embarrassing to the President of the 
University who is in charge of America’s peace- 
time military conscription. Yet last fall no em- 
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barrassment was felt in allowing Communist 
Earl Browder to speak in the same hall. So the 
students requested the use of the Madison High 
School. That also was declined. Yet last fall the 
school was opened to the socialist political 
party. Next the students requested the use 
of the Congregational Church. Its trustees 
approved and then quickly cancelled their ap- 
proval because of editorial criticism in a Madi- 
son newspaper and pressure on influential 
church members. To the credit of Baptists and 
their historic position on freedom, the First 
Baptist Church, Pastor L. B. Moseley, offered 
its edifice, but its facilities proved to be inade- 
quate. So the Youth Committee Against War 
held its conference in a private hotel. Addressing 
it the youthful and fearless Baptist pastor said: 


We need to keep America safe for the democratic 
way of life. Democracy cannot demand conformity 
of opinion and remain democratic. Democracy can- 
not stifle free discussion without degenerating into 
totalitarianism no matter by what name it is called. 
Your right to speak is far more important than any- 
thing that you might say. 


In its September issue Missions published a 
tribute to the Christian Church in Germany by 
Professor Albert Einstein in which he said: 


I turned to the universities to find defenders of 
freedom. They took refuge in silence. I turned to the 
editors of powerful newspapers. These men were re- 
duced to silence. Only the Christian church opposed 
the fight which Hitler was waging against liberty. 
Now I am truly attracted to the church which has 
had the persistent courage to fight for spiritual truth 
and moral freedom. 


How significant it is that the sequence in Ger- 
many — university-newspaper-church — should 
be paralleled by that in Wisconsin. Does the in- 
cident at Madison intimate that amid the rising 
war hysteria recent German history is soon to 
be repeated in the United States? Not only can 
it happen but it already seems to be happen- 
ing here. Apparently it is later than we think. 


The Rising Tide of War Prosperity 
and Four Sundays in April 


Y ALL signs a vast upturn in American in- 
dustry is under way. Production this year 
will exceed that of 1929. Factory chimneys are 
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smoking day and night. After long and weary 
years of unemployment, millions of people are 
again drawing pay checks. To meet the housing 
shortage, particularly in communities where war 
industries are booming, construction work is 
gathering feverish momentum. With rising food 
prices, even the outlook of the farmer is brighter. 
The financial picture is as rosy as the economic. 
Savings banks report 45,791,265 depositors with 
a record total of $25,750,000,000 to their credit. 
National income in 1940 rose to $74,000,000,000, 
an increase of 6% over 1939. Income for 1941 
will rise much higher. Obviously the American 
people have more money for food, clothes, auto- 
mobiles, cosmetics, pleasures of all kinds. 

What does this mean for the spiritual life of 
America and for the world missionary service of 
the church? Dr. Roy L. Smith, in a recent issue 
of The Christian Advocate, sadly observes that 
“in the towns where war industries are working 
day and night, the problem of financing the 
churches is still acute.” Is that true of Baptist 
churches? Surely Baptists are already enjoying 
their proportionate share in the war-stimulated 
national economic improvement. How do they 
propose to distribute their enlarged income? 
That will soon be indicated, for April with its 
four Sundays is the last month in the denomina- 
tional fiscal year. 

What is required just now among Baptists 
is a manifestation at home of the spirit shown 
by missionaries abroad. One of them wrote last 
month from China: 

All of us have been advised by the State Depart- 
ment at Washington to evacuate. None of us felt 
that it was practical to leave. This is not the time 
for us to abandon our posts. If ever there was a time 
when we are needed in China, it is now: We cannot 
picture Jesus leaving under similar circumstances. 
Neither shall we. 


The name of the missionary who wrote that is 
legion for in what he wrote he personified the 
spirit and devotion of all. The crucial question 
in April is whether Baptists in the only way 
available to them will match that spirit and by 
their gifts prove that the healing, redeeming, 
reconciling ministry of Christ is more needed 
today than ever. 

For Baptists the month of April will thus 
have more than a bookkeeping significance in 
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fiscal year accounting. It will test the sincerity 
of their conviction that Christian missions are 
of really vital importance. In these times of 
stress and upheaval the news that the denomina- 
tion on April 30th had successfully completed 
its fiscal year would have an inspiriting effect on 
the financial outlook of every church at home 
and an incalculable influence on the morale in 
every mission station throughout the world. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ A group of well known writers, editors, and col- 
umnists recently joined in protest to newspapers for 
having given publicity to the War Department’s 
order for 4,500,000 special tags to identify American 
war dead and wounded. Their protest was based on 
the ground that publication of such news “served to 
undermine the morale of the young men who have 
registered under the selective service (peace time 
conscription) act,’ and moreover that “every father 
and mother of boys either in the Army or eligible for 
service must have been cruelly and needlessly tor- 
tured by this story.” Regarding that protest two 
observations seem pertinent. First, was the story 
true? The War Department has not denied it. 
Second, since it apparently is true, are the American 
people entitled to know it or should such news be 
censored and suppressed? War means killing and 
being killed. No suppression of news about American 
casualty tags can change that grisly fact. 


® An American tourist, according to the story in 
The New World (Roman Catholic paper), called at a 
mission leper asylum in China and witnessed the 
gruesome proceedings while a Catholic nun cleansed 
the hideous open sores of a leper patient. The Ameri- 
can remarked, ‘‘Sister, I would not do that for a 
thousand dollars.” “Neither would I,” was the nun’s 
quick but modest response. Something more than 
material gain, observed The New World in its com- 
ment on the incident, inspires a missionary to such 
Christ-like charity and ministry. It behooves Bap- 
tists to remember that as well as Catholics. Whether 
at home or abroad the entire missionary enterprise 
is motivated not by prospect of material gain but 
entirely by the world’s need of Christ-like ministry 
and charity. It also behooves Baptists to keep that in 
mind as they approach the end of April which marks 
the close of the denomination’s fiscal year. The mis- 
sionary expects no material gain from his service; but 
at least he is entitled to minimum support. 


@ In an address at New York’s Riverside Church 
on the occasion of its 100th anniversary Dean 
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Herbert E. Hawkes of Columbia University greeted 
the church on behalf of education and emphasized 
the seldom appreciated fact that church and uni- 
versity “are jointly attacking the citadels of igno- 
rance, bigotry, materialism and irreverence from the 
same direction but with slightly different weapons.” 
Deploring that both church and university are being 
obliterated in Europe, he sounded this note of 
warning as applicable to the present situation in 
America. “Whatever happens here, the church and 
the university must stand together for the dignity 
of human personality and the worth of the human 
soul.” Read the Baptist college announcements on 
pages 230-233 and you will agree that the Dean’s 
comment applies with peculiar pertinency to educa- 
tional institutions that are definitely under Christian 
rather than secular or state management and con- 
trol. More than ever today the Christian college is a 
basic necessity in American life. 








_ THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 80 


CHAMPAGNE Days ARE Here Aaain! 
HE American “national defense” program, less 
felicitously expressed as “war preparation 
boom”’, is in full swing. From the feverish manu- 
facture of the instruments of death, multitudes of 
men are drawing high wages and are spending them 
promptly and extravagantly. 

From Bridgeport comes the report, by The United 
Press, that so many “national defense” contracts 
have been awarded to factories in this industrial city 
that conditions already are similar to those of 1918 
when laborers bought $30 silk shirts. 

But there is this difference. Today’s working men 
in Bridgeport have developed a champagne taste and 
liquor dealers report an increase of 300% in its sales. 


- Typical is this story from one liquor dealer. A cus- 


tomer who previously bought a dozen bottles of beer 
each Saturday night now takes home three bottles of 
champagne. This is his explanation, “My girl friend 
has high class tastes. She wants champagne just like 
the ladies in the movies.” 

Thus the movies have created the desire. The re- 
peal of prohibition has made it possible to satisfy the 
desire. And the war boom furnishes the means with 
which to do so. 

Once again war and liquor are in partnership. 
Those who voted for repeal seven years ago never 
dreamed that the American laboring man would so 
soon be able to buy champagne. 


Be 
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Through he Panama Canal — 
to Belgian Congo 


An Episode of Missions in Time of War 
By JESSE R. WILSON 
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N TIME of War, missionaries must travel by 
devious routes. Submarines lurk in many 
waters. Bombing planes patrol others. Mines 
bar entrance to hitherto open ports. Sailing 
schedules hardly exist. Ships leave when they 
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to the Belgian Congo. Normally, they would 
have gone to England or Belgium and there 
trans-shipped to Matadi at the mouth of the 
Congo River on the West Coast of Africa. This 
journey usually requires about five weeks. The 
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Map showing the route taken by the missionaries who returned to Belgian Congo by way of the Panama Canal 


may and arrive when they can. With their cap- 
tains and with the missionaries who still sail 
with them, the route is not the important thing; 
it is getting there that counts. 

But routes are interesting. Consider the one 
followed by four Baptist missionaries—Rev. and 
Mrs. Lewis Brown, Miss Grace Cooper, and 
Miss Ruth Dickey—who sailed from New York 


one they took required nearly three months. 

Follow their route by tracing the dotted line 
on the map above—from New York to the 
Panama Canal, thence on a 8,000-mile stretch of 
open Pacific Ocean, passing through the straits 
that separate New Guinea from Australia, and 
on to Batavia, in Java. There they took a small 
steamer some 4,000 miles across the Indian 
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Ocean to Durban, South Africa; then by train to 
Elizabethville and Luluabourg; by airplane 
from Luluabourg to Kikwit; and thence by 
automobile to Vanga, and on to Moanza for the 
Browns and Miss Dickey, and to Kikongo for 
Miss Cooper. 

Did these missionaries object to this long 
journey? Well, they would have preferred not to 
have gone this way. It was tedious. Some 
phases of it, no doubt, were pleasant. In all, 
about 16 American missionaries of American 
mission boards working in Africa made the trip 
together as far as Durban. One may be sure that 
missionaries enjoy whatever good things there 
are to enjoy. But pleasant or painful, it really 
does not matter. Getting back to their stations, 
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to their friends, to their God-given tasks—that’s 
what counts. Miss Cooper revealed the spirit 
of all when she wrote: 

This is a changing world. . . . We shall probably 
have our share of difficulties in Belgian Congo. . . . 
In the midst of change, we have One who changes 
not. . . . Confident of this, we go. 

Long routes are expensive routes. This is only 
one of the many ways in which the wars in Europe 
and Asva take toll of mission funds. But now more 


_than ever we must continue the one proved and 


divinely approved method of bringing light and 
life, peace and hope to a world all too full of 
destructive forces. Moreover, it is one great 
world-wide task in which ordinary folk with 
only limited incomes can participate. 
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White Cross Ministry to Underprivileged People 


If occasionally you wonder where your gifts go and 
what they accomplish, this will give the information 


S YOU work on White Cross 
quotas, and send other gifts, 
you no doubt wonder many times 
just where they will go, and just 
what good they will do. We will 
try to help you visualize at least to 
some extent, just how much joy 
you do bring into the hearts and 
lives of people. 

We have 50 different activities 
at the Christian Center in Pueblo, 
Colorado, each week, including 
regular church services and clubs 
and classes. This does not include 
the many times we are called on to 
visit the sick, listen to the tales of 
woe, and minister to the physical 
wants of the needy. 

Almost every day during the 
past winter, we were called upon 
to help poor families with clothing 
or in other ways. One Sunday 
evening an urgent call came from a 


By FREDA CHRISTENSEN 


family in need of food and medical 
help. The father and small baby 
were sick in bed with the flu. There 
was no money for medicine nor for 
food. 

By raiding our cupboards and 
all working together, some canned 
goods, potatoes, flour, and medicine 
were supplied. 

One afternoon a big, six-foot 
Mexican youth came to the Cen- 
ter. He stood first on one foot and 
then on the other. Finally, he burst 
out, “Can’t you get me a job? I 
want to get away from the gang. 
If I don’t, I am afraid I am going to 
get into trouble again. Please help 
me.” It was pathetic, because he 
had just recently been released 
from the reform school, and at 
heart, he is not a bad boy. We were 


glad to be able to get him into the 
C.C.C. camp. He has promised to 
save his money and learn a trade. 

One day at the hot lunch, where 
many of the underprivileged chil- 
dren of our neighborhood are given 
a good, nourishing meal free of 
charge, it was discovered that 
Tony, a little seven-year-old boy, 
had his feet wrapped in rags and 
an old pair of overshoes on over 
them. No shoes! No stockings! 
Again we were able to supply the 
need, thanks to our White Cross 
boxes which have been unusually 
fine this year. 

One box had a warm flannel com- 
forter. On the day it was un- 
wrapped, a poor women in our sew- 
ing class, asked for some bedding, 
as most of hers had been stolen off 
her clothesline. Thus that box im- 
mediately filled a need. 
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It Touched Young Life 
and Changed Its Direction 


An impressive array of testimony of how the Baptist Young People’s 
Union during its 50 years of history touched lives, changed their 
direction, and gave to the denomination many of today’s outstanding 
leaders in its pastoral and missionary service at home and abroad 


By EDWIN PHELPS | 


ECENTLY an inquiry concerning the early in- 
fluences of the Baptist Young People’s Union 
was sent to a list of foreign missionaries, graduates of 
the Baptist Missionary Training School now in full- 
time service, prominent denominational workers, and 
leading pastors. The replies, which promptly came 
back, registered an astonishing unanimity. Those 
who wonder about the tangible results from these 
many years of B.Y.P.U. endeavor, and those who 
wrestle with modern problems of effective youth 
work, surely should derive from these abbreviated 
excerpts an increasing confidence that the Lord truly 
answers the prayer “that He will send forth laborers 
into His harvest.” On its 50th anniversary the 
B.Y.P.U. thus presents conclusive evidence that the 
motto “We study that we may serve,” adopted by 
its founders, has borne rich rewards. 

Working many years with her husband in Japan, 
Mrs. H. B. Benninghoff writes, “I owe everything to 
the training I received in our local B.Y.P.U. in 
Kokomo, Indiana. . . .” It was there “I learned to 
lead .. . preside... plan... execute.” Echo- 
ing this, Miss Lora Patten, home on her first furlough 
from the Tokio Christian Dormitory for girls, de- 
clares “that here and as dean of girls in an Indiana 
school I was influenced by the principles gained in 
B.Y.P.U. work.” 

In the Chekiang-Shanghai Baptist Convention 
they call it B.Y.P.0. The “O” stands for “Organiza- 
tion” because “Union” does not readily translate. 
So writes H. R. S. Benjamin of Ningpo, China. Re- 
calling his experience in a midwest pastor’s home, he 
says, “Being a regular attendant at the services of 
the B.Y.P.U., often a leader of meetings, a member 
of the committee promoting interest in the mission 
fields . . . a delegate to associational and State 
meetings . . . all increased decidedly a childhood 
interest quietly fostered by a devoted mother.” 

Longing to sail back “home” to her work in China, 
Linnea A. Nelson exclaims of early B.Y.P.U. influ- 
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ences, “There I made my first platform address . . . 
learned how to care for an organization’s money .. . 
wrote my first little articles for publication . . . had 
practice in publicity work and in editing . . . met 
folks who helped and inspired me to keep my goal 
of Christian service ever in view until, in the fall of 
1935, I sailed for China, the land of my dreams.” 

Miss Olive A. Hastings, mission treasurer at Ran- 
goon, Burma, since 1918, says her interest in becom- 
ing a missionary, awakened by a missionary-minded 
Sunday School teacher, was greatly influenced by 
the monthly missionary meetings of the B.Y.P.U. 
in the Central Square Baptist Church at Cambridge 
and the missionary gatherings at old South Church. 

Miss Marion A. Beebe, with the Sgaw-Karens of 
Burma since 1919, reflects upon how a friendly at- 
mosphere of a college B.Y.P.U. and work as an asso- 
ciational officer banished painfu} shyness and afforded 
an expression of self in speech which “assisted a good 
deal in fitting me for my missionary career.” And J. 
Martin England, working with the Kachins of 
Burma, assures that in a little southern village church 
B.Y.P.U. the study of the great missionary pioneers 
greatly influenced him toward his college-formed 
sense of “personal obligation to share the gospel with 
people who had not yet seen it demonstrated.” 

John G. Gilson of the Boys High and Technical 
School at Balasore, Orissa, and director of industrial 
arts and vocational education for the Bengal-Orissa 
mission, declares that his local church B.Y.P.U. and 
the state and associational work during his college 
days in Iowa “kept me active in my religious life and 
purpose and gave me the necessary training.” 

For Mrs. Rosa Brock it is a long way back from 
Jorhat, Assam, to a settler’s cabin in Wyoming prior 
to the days of railroad connections with the outside 
world. Contact with a colporter and chapel car and a 
baptism in the ice-covered waters of a river later in- 
cluded the B.Y.P.U. link with its opportunity for 
self-expression and the study of needs of people in 
other countries. All resulted in a commitment to 
Christian service. 
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Miss Mary Coggins, home on her third furlough 
from the Philippine Islands, reflects upon how 
B.Y.P.U. in the home church at Phoenix, Arizona, 
“made me think through my faith so that I could 
put it in words before other young people.”’ 

From Africa comes the testimony of Martin S. 
Engwall, in Belgian Congo since 1924, “The exhorta- 
tion in B.Y.P.U. and Sunday School class to others to 
obey the call of the Master revealed the need for my 
own commitment.” Linda Watkins, Belgian Congo 
mission treasurer, recalls, “I became definitely inter- 
ested in foreign missions while serving as secretary of 
the Swedish B.Y.P.U. of Northern California.” 
Margaret Eldredge, at Tondo, Belgian Congo, re- 
joices that among other things she was “helped in 
the B.Y.P.U. to understand and appreciate the 
Scriptures which we handled reverently and dis- 
cussed freely.” 

Working with the young Mono Indians of Cali- 
fornia, Helen Craft is aware that the basic principles 
of youth work learned in a small West Virginia 
church “hold true in every group regardless of race, 
number, or location.” Rose Williams, for nine years 
general missionary in Mormon Utah, testifies, “A 
B.Y.P.U. rally in my home church in Fairbury, IIl., 
brought a decision to enter full-time Christian work.” 

From the Christian Center at Buffalo, N. Y., Pearl 
Vilhauer looks back to the B.Y.P.U. where “I be- 
came acquainted with the missionary work of the 
denomination.” Arthur Loveridge, at the Rainbow 
Mission at Keams Canyon, Arizona, recalls how 
work in “a B.Y.P.U. in a small Nevada church led to 
the presidency of the Nevada-Sierra B.Y.P.U. with 
a consequent attendance at state and national board 
meetings and at the Assemblies where I heard my 
call for full-time Christian service.” 

Positions of denominational responsibility are held 
today by persons who on this jubilee anniversary of 
the B.Y.P.U. tell of the vital influences of the local 
church B.Y.P.U. during their childhood and youth 
interests. ‘“‘My earliest interest in missions came 
through the Junior Union in the Englewood Baptist 
Church of Chicago,” is the testimony of Miss Alice 
W. S. Brimson, executive secretary of the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society. Mrs. Edwin H. Kinney, 
Christian Friendliness Department secretary, writes, 
“The regular B.Y.P.U. missionary program each 
month is one reason why I cannot remember when 
I did not have a live interest in sending the news of 
Jesus Christ to people outside my own particular 
circle.”” Dr. Joseph Cooper of the Council on Finance 
and Promotion, and popular speaker at youth gather- 
ings, says, “I yielded to the call of the Christian 
ministry while an active member of the B.Y.P.U. of 
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the Third Church of St. Louis.” As a boy of 14 in 
Langdon, North Dakota, Dr. Bruce Jackson, field 
activities secretary of the Council on Finance and 
Promotion, found “a wholesome group of young 
people with high Christian standards and ideals, with 
an opportunity to find and express a Christian inter- 
est in devotional, social, and service programs” 
which helped to lay a foundation for his later call to 
the ministry. 

Many of these anniversary testimonies evidence 
the great influence of the B.Y.P.U. conventions. 
General Director Earl F. Adams of the Council on 
Finance and Promotion tells how at the Sunday 
evening consecration service led by Dr. Emory Hunt 
at the 25th anniversary convention in Chicago he 
yielded to the call of the ministry. Secretary Richard 
Hoiland of the Publication Society made his decision 
for full-time Christian work at the 1921 B.Y.P.U. 
Convention in Cincinnati. Miss Dorothy Leek, as- 
sistant in the Department of Christian Education for 
the Northern California Convention, in the Life 
Service session of the Philadelphia convention in 
1927, caught a vision of what God might do with a 
dedicated life. 

Miss Suzanne Rinck found her call to Christian 
service in Dr. Abernethy’s consecration service at 
the 1924 Denver Convention. 

If on this anniversary date, we were to call the roll 
of Baptist preachers, beyond all doubt there would be 
a thunderous chorus of those who joyously proclaim 
the early and eternal influences of the B.Y.P.U. Hear 
the testimony of three from widely separated sec- 
tions of the country. Prof. Elmer A. Fridell, last 
year’s president of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, writes from Berkeley, Cal., “The B.Y.P.U. did 
definitely play a part in the shaping of my Christian 
life.’ Dr. W. S. Abernethy of Washington, D. C., 
says, “The B.Y.P.U. had much to do with my early 
Christian training. I can still remember those Chris- 
tian Culture Course studies.” Rev. L. B. Moseley of 
Madison, Wis., declares, “Probably the biggest or- 
ganizational factor in determining my choice of full- 
time Christian work was the B.Y.P.U. There I 
learned to lead in prayer, preside over meetings, 
think on my feet, arrange programs for worship, and 
study my Bible with regularity.” 

In conclusion perhaps the tribute of Miss Suzanne 
Rinck, registrar and field secretary of the Baptist 
Missionary Training School, summarizes the testi- 
mony of all. She found her call to Christian service 
in Dr. Abernethy’s consecration service at the Den- 
ver Convention in 1924: “If I can touch other lives 

as the B.Y.P.U. has touched mine, I will feel in some 
measure that I have not lived in vain.” 
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Caster 


Qn Easter Prayer 


TERNAL Gop and everloving Father, who hast set the 
E solitary in families, and hast bound us to one 
another in ties of homely loyalty and service, we thank 
Thee this day for the glorious resurrection of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and for our communion in Him who is 
forevermore the Lord of life. Give unto us, we beseech 
Thee, the spirit of wisdom that the eyes of our under- 
standing may be opened and that we may know 
the exceeding greatness of Thy power to us who believe. 
As Thou didst raise Christ from the dead, so may we 
also be raised in newness of life. As Thou hast made us 
one in family love, so help each of us to claim member- 
ship in the universal family of redeemed spirits, and so 
to acclaim Him who in His sacrifice hath abolished 
enmity, and in His resurrection hath brought life and 
ummortality to light. By the love of our Lord so freely 
gwen and by His suffering upon the cross, help us to 
bring ourselves into complete subjection to Thy holy 
will, that we may live together as citizens of Thy blessed 
Kingdom, that Thy will may be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. By the joy that gladdens all hearts this day, by 
the renewal of Thy Spirit within and among Thy chil- 
dren everywhere, by the gift of eternal life through Thy 
Son, help us to walk as immortal spirits this day and 
throughout all the days. May our suffering world arise 
out of its night of war and death into newness of life to 
greet the radiant dawn of Thy peace. Thanks be to God, 
which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ! —Adapted from AN Easrer Lrrany in The Christian Advocate. 


Kk 
Caster Thoughts 


The true Christian is one who each day shares his 
Lord’s resurrection by dying to the things that pro- 
duce strife and hatred, and rising to the practice 
of peace and good will. He participates in this Easter 
truth each time he dies to envy and greed and rises 
to an unselfish life. This is not a mere figure of speech; 
it is a hard fact of life. For always we must die to 
self if we would truly live—Waymon Parsons in 
The Christian-Evangelist. 


il 


Fellowship and forgiveness are the essential needs 
of the soul and these should be our: Easter quests. 
Easter should bring to us more than the warmth of 
returning spring, the joy of awakening flowers, the 
thrill of great crowds in the sanctuary, the inspira- 
tion of mighty music, the vision of lovely pageantry, 
and the comfort of a sure testimony. We need to 


experience fellowship with the living Lord, and 
pardon for our sins.—Methodist Protestant-Recorder. 


i 


Nothing is more important to the life of man than 
the message of Easter. It is forever the supreme 
testimony of the eternal value of a holy life, of the 
victory of things not seen, of truth, righteousness, 
and love. Whatever the obstacles may be, Easter 
makes courageous living worth-while. Its message 
sounds an important note in a world crushed by 
fears, and weary with burdens. Out of all the chaos 
comes the assurance that we live in a moral universe 
and that righteousness alone will survive.—The 


Reformed Church Messenger. 
ks 


Have we that enthusiastic conviction which sus- 
tained the early disciples in the darkest hours? Have 
we that courage which enables us to face criticism, 
hostile opinion, loss of prestige or of worldly ad- 
vantage, and confidently maintain our faith in the 
living Christ? As we again approach Easter let us 
try, as individuals and as congregations, to renew our 
faith in and our experience with the Risen Christ. 
Let us seek from Him that inward power without 
which all the machinery of the Church must remain 
motionless. Let us renew our enthusiasm in His 
cause. Let us review our moral life and if in some 
respects we fall short of the Christian standard, let 
us ask Him to give us the power to make it a shining 
light in the midst of the immoralities and the con- 
fusions of this present age.—BisHop H. Sr. G. 
Tucker in Forth: Spirit of Missions. 


7 


Thou art the life; the rending tomb 
Proclaims Thy conquering arm; _ 
And those who put their trust in Thee 
Nor death nor hell shall harm. 

—G. W. Doane. 


kk 
Caster Scripture 


He that believeth on me, though he die, yet shall 
he live.-—John 11:26. 

For if, while we were enemies, we were reconciled 
to God through the death of his Son, much more, 
being reconciled, shall we be saved by his life. 
—Romans 5:10. 

God gave unto us eternal life, and this life is in 
his Son.—I John 5:11. 
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These Shared His Cross, by 
Epwin McNem. Porsat, as in 
previous books reviewed in this 
magazine such as Centurion (Mis- 
sions, June, 1939, page 352) and 
These Shared His Passion (Mis- 
sions, June, 1940, page 361), de- 
monstrates again the amazing 
imagination, superb insight, ex- 
quisite literary style, and stimulat- 
ing quality of the writings as well 
as the preaching of the pastor of 
Cleveland’s Euclid Avenue Baptist 
Church. In this book, he imagines 
and describes the experiences, ob- 
servations, and impressions of half 
a dozen people who were either 
witnesses or participants in the 
horrible and tragic events asso- 
ciated with the crucifixion of 
Jesus—the scourger who struck 
42 instead of the prescribed 39 
lashes and as a penalty had to 
submit to 6 lashings on his own 
back, Simon of Cyrene who helped 
carry the cross, the lamenting 
women, the two crucified male- 
factors, Joseph who generously 
offered his tomb, Nicodemus, and 
finally the ‘centurion who had 
charge of the execution. Each 
descriptive chapter is followed by 
an interpretative chapter in which 
the author discusses the meaning 
of the Cross in relation to our con- 
temporary world situation. Perti- 
nent and arresting are Dr. Poteat’s 
comments, as when he charges that 
The most conspicuous weakness of 
liberalism is its unwillingness to die 
for an idea. Not until liberalism is 
willing to die for its faith will its faith 
be validated. The cross still confronts 
the sometimes equivocal and some- 
times cowardly liberalism of today. 


And in the chapter on The Cross 
and the War Mind he faces real- 
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istically today’s appalling crisis 
when he writes, 


War creates and sustains the things 
that make war inevitable. War to end 
war is like starvation to cure hunger. 


And who will take issue with this 
magnificent conclusion? 


The cross was a stumbling block to 
the Jew, said Paul, and foolishness to 
the Greek. It is cowardice to the Amer- 
ican. But to the centurion who watched 
a Galilean die outside the Damascus 
gate to Jerusalem, it was no stumbling 
block. It was the steppingstone to God. 


This book is more than superb 
Lenten reading. Whoever has it in 
his private library will frequently 
take it down and peruse its pages 
to refresh his soul and to gain new 
insight into the meaning of the 
cross for our day. (Harper and 
Brothers; 192 pages; $1.75.) 
© oe oO 


Preaching in These Times, 
is a series of essays, not sermons, 
by six of today’s outstanding 
American preachers, G. A. But- 


The Great Century 
(1800-1914 A.D.) 


Europe and the United States 


By KENNETH SCOTT 
LATOURETTE 


Volume IV in A History of the Expansion 
of Christianity deals with the problems 
which Christianity faced in a world 


rushing into what we call the modern 
era. The organization and methods of 
Roman Catholicism, Protestantism and 
Russian Orthodoxy; missionary work 
among Moslems, Jews and pagans in 
Europe, and among immigrants, Indians 
and Negroes in the United States; the 
subtle interplay: of new forces within 
and without Christianity; all these and 
more come under the author’s amazing 
scope and judicious analysis. 


HARPER $3.50 
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trick, W. A. Smart, A. H. Brad- 
ford, E. M. McKee, E. MeN. 
Poteat, and E. F. Tittle. The 
Six esssays constitute this year’s 
Yale University course of Lyman 
Beecher Lectures on Preaching. 
This is a book for preachers who 
are troubled and bewildered as 
Sunday after Sunday they are 
faced with the necessity of saying 
something and also of having some- 
thing significant to say. “‘ Preach- 
ing in these times” contributes 
Dr. E. M. McKee, “must resist 
the pressure to say the last word 
on contemporary events.” The 
struggle today is therefore quite 
literally ‘“‘a struggle for inner 
personal integrity as Christians.” 
Dr. Smart urges a revival of doc- 
trinal preaching which has con- 
spicuously declined in recent years. 
“We know a great deal more than 
our fathers knew, but we know it 
very much less certainly. There is 
scarcely an important term in tra- 
ditional theology which is not now 
a problem instead of a great affir- 
mation.”” Dr. Poteat intimates a 
similar concern when he says that 
‘an age dominated by the will-to- 
comfort in terms of security, ease 
and certainty, will assent to the 
word of the Cross as a dogma but 
deny it as a discipline.”’ And this in 
turn is confirmed by Dr. McKee 
who writes that “the Cross was a 
stumbling block to the legalistic 
Jew and to the nationalistic Greek. 
We can expect it to be a stumbling 
block to the statesmen and clerics 
of today’s rival imperialisms.” 
Dr. Tittle injects a jolting note 
into the picture of today’s preach- 
ing when he quotes the prayer by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
the coronation of King George VI, 
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“The Lord give you fruitful lands 
and healthful seasons; victorious 
fleets and armies, and a quiet em- 
pire.”’ Offsetting that is Dr. Smart’s 
positive affirmation, “we will never 
bring in the Kingdom of God 
without God.” At a time when 
preachers are beginning again to 
voice sentiments and make pro- 
nouncements that some future 
compiler will use as material for 
another edition of Preachers Pre- 
sent Arms, this book should be of 
help to the preacher who tries sin- 
cerely to be a modern Moses lead- 
ing his people through the wilder- 


ness of this disintegrating age. 


(Scribners; 179 pages; $2.00.) 
© ® © 

Jesus and Broken Personali- 
ties, by BrooxtE S. WELLS, is not, 
as the title might suggest, a psy- 
chological study in maladjusted 
lives, but is a collection of short 
stories based on incidents in Christ’s 
relationship with more than 30 
personalities. Free use of the 
imagination in presenting stories 
that are full of romance, adventure, 
and pathos, tends to ignore strict 
exegesis and historical background. 
Books of this nature offer interest- 
ing reading, but they need to be 
read with a discernment that de- 
tects facts from fiction. (Revell; 
283 pages; $2.00.) 

©0909 

From Egypt to the Golden 
Horn, by GEORGE SERGEANT, is 
more than a book on travel. It is 
an invaluable aid to Bible study. 
The author possesses a commend- 
able knowledge of both the Old 
and New Testament, and as he 
traveled in the Holy Land and 
adjacent territories, he sought 
places of Biblical interest. He 
shows how modern archaeological 
discoveries support the sacred 
records. No important Bible coun- 
try, town, or city is missed. Its 
importance in Bible times is in- 
telligently evaluated. This is a 
rare book. There will be joy in 


Re 
REVISED TO DATE 


Forty Years on the 
Labrador 


Wilfred Grenfell’s Life Story 
By ERNEST H. HAYES 


The author wes born in England, and is 
author of many biographical works of pio- 
neer missionaries. In this work he had access 
to Dr. Grenfell’s books, reports, log books, 
etc., and the help of one of Dr. Grenfell’s 
colleagues. $1.25 


A Pioneer Doctor 
in Old Japan 


The Story of John C. Berry, M.D. 
By KATHERINE FISKE BERRY 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick says: ‘‘Have 
read it with keen interest. | knew Dr. 
Berry personally and his life and work are 
well worth the attention of the reader.” 
Second Edition. Illus. $2.50 


How Yung Fu 
Saved a Bible 


AND OTHER STORIES 
By ROSE A. HUSTON 


The author is an accomplished writer of 
children’s stories of Mission Lands. For 
many years a missionary in China who is 
now doing missionary work in Manchou- 
kuo. Boards 60c 


At all Bookstores 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
158 Fifth Avenue, New York 


reading it, and at the same time 
it will furnish invaluable knowl- 
edge. While it reads like a novel, it 
will be referred to repeatedly by 
the Bible student who is fortunate 
enough to own a copy. A chro- 
nology and index add to the worth 
of the volume, as do several full- 
page photographs. (Revell; 254 
pages; $3.00.) 
© eo @ 

The Social Gospel Re-exam- 
ined, by F. Ernest JOHNSON, is 
an exceedingly stimulating book 
on Christian ethics. As an elabora- 
tion of the Rauschenbusch Lec- 
tures given at Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School in 1939, it at- 
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tempts to answer the question: Is 
the social gospel out of date? The 
net result of the impact of recent 
theological changes upon the social 
gospel is considered. The author is 
a friendly critic of “liberal social 
Christianity” and classifies him- 
self as a realist who believes that 
timeless truths must be continually 
restated in terms of their relevance 
to historical situations. The posi- 
tion taken is that the social gospel 
must be realistic in the sense that 
it must adjust Christian ideals 
realistically to every kind of human 
relationship. Its message is that a 
Christian has “an absolute duty to 
do his relative best.” Human be- 
ings cannot be perfect but they 
must believe in their great destiny. 
The church is inescapably identi- 
fied with the world. We have no 
effective social ethic because our 
minds are secularized. The war 
question has not been dealt with 
realistically by the churches. How 
can you have absolute pacifism in 
a world such as this? The author 
distrusts a “sweetness and light, 
goody-goody,” theology because 
its thinking springs from the rich 
and deep but dirty soil of reality. 
(Harper and Brothers; 261 pages; 
$2.00.) 
®e@ ®@ 

Reaching The Unchurched, 
by Autrrep L. Mourray, is a 
thoughtful treatment of evangel- 
ism as the normal activity of the 
church throughout the year, rather 
than a pressure method at certain 
seasons. Sincerity of approach to 
the unchurched is emphasized 
above methods. Yet the ways and 
means of carrying on a year-round 
program of evangelism and of de- 
veloping church members are dis- 
cussed. The spoken word at a fit- 
ting time, the value of religious 
literature, the strategy of prayer, 
the use of written letters, the need 
of living testimony and friendly 
visitation, these and others come 
under consideration. Incidents 
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from the lives of great soul winners 
and ordinary folk illuminate the 
discussion and make the book es- 
pecially appealing for use with 
training classes in evangelism. 
(Round Table Press; $1.50; 150 


pages.) 
©9090 

South of The Matterhorn, by 
Danie. M. Rosrns, is a book that 
will contribute much to a better 
understanding of the background 
of present conditions in Italy, for 
it gives a vivid picture of life in 
Italy during the first World War, 
by an American who served with 
the Italian army. (Revell; 276 
pages; $2.00.) 

(ORE OMT) 

Church and State in Russia, 
by JoHn SHELTON CuRTISS, carries 
as an explanatory sub-title, The 
Last Years of the Empire, 1900— 
1917, and thus makes clear that it 
covers only indirectly and yet in a 
masterly way the present godless 
situation in Russia Soviet. If what 
the author reveals about the Holy 
Orthodox Church of Russia during 
the régime of the late Czar is a cor- 
rect and true appraisal, then what 
happened since the godless bolshe- 
viks came to power is perfectly 
understandable. Indeed it was 
inevitable. This is a scholarly, 
thoroughly documented, factual, 
and unbiased study of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, as a State insti- 
tution, of its immense economic 
power and financial control, of its 
position in the revolutionary move- 
ments that preceded the commun- 
ist revolution of 1917, of the moral 
and cultural standards of the 
priests, the control of education, 
and the relation of the Orthodox 
Church to other denominations, of 
which Baptists have been painfully 
aware not only in Russia in Czarist 
days but in Rumania in recent 
years. The concluding chapter is 
devoted to the amazing and well- 
nigh incredible career of the in- 
famous Rasputin and his weird, 


mystical, fantastic power in the 
Czar’s household. With merciless 
clarity, yet always with the sane, 
convincing approach of the his- 
torian, the author tells the Ras- 
putin story as the climax of the 
long process of decline and decay 
of the church so that when com- 
munism came to power, what 
Russia had known as organized 
Christianity had to be eliminated. 
Having written this exceedingly 
informing history of church and 
state relationships in Russia prior 
to 1917, it is to be hoped that the 
author will undertake a similar 
task in tracing the history of the 
church and of religion in general in 
Russia since the communists came 
to power. (Columbia University 
Press; 442 pages; $4.00.) 
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At Grips with Life, by Cuar- 
ENCE W. KempPER, is a compilation 
of ten addresses at various con- 
ventions and anniversaries and 
over the radio by the pastor of 
Denver’s First Baptist Church. 
Included is the Convention sermon 
on the theme, “The Unfailing 
Light,” preached in Atlantic City, 
N. J., last May, and the keynote 
address on the theme, “For Such 





AT GRIPS WITH LIFE 
By Clarence W. Kemper 
“It thrilled me with its insight’’ — 4. M. Batley 


“T have the feeling you have been there’’ 
— L. M. Hale 


“The book is relevant. It was not written in a 
vacuum’’ — James H. Franklin. 
100 pages — 75¢ postpaid. Address 
First Baptist Cuurcu, Capitol Sq., Denver, Col. 
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a Time as This,” at the Convention 
in Rochester, N. Y., in 1934. The 
prophetic quality of both will be 
apparent to anyone who reads 
them now and reviews what has 
happened in the world in the 
meantime. The collection’s title is 
most appropriate. Each address or 
sermon deals vigorously, posi- 
tively, and courageously with life 
today. (100 pages; $.75.) 
ORE ORT) 


Books Received 


Youth’s Courtship Problems, A. L. 
Morray, Zondervan, 208 pages, 
$1.35. 

Good News for Bad Times, FREDERICK 
K. Stamm, Harpers, 205 pages, $1.50. 

Turning on Lights, Joun B. ALEXANDER, 
Falmouth Pub. House, 144 pages, 
$2. 

Present Day Hymns, compiled by 
JouN B. Pratt, A. S. Barnes & Co., 
115 pages, $1. 

What Price Alcohol?, Roserr S. 
Carro.u, Macmillan, 362 pages, $3. 

He Looked for a City, A. S. M. Hurca- 
INSON, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 408 
pages, $2.50. 

Can a Religious Democracy Survive?, 
GatnEs S. Dossins, Revell, $1.50, 


212 pages. 

Biography of the Gods, A. Eustace 
Haypon, MacMillan, $2.50, 352 
pages. 


The Great Century (4th volume in A 
History of the Expansion of Christi- 
anity), KennetH Scott Latour- 
ETTE, Harpers, $3.50, 516 pages. 

The Code of Christ, An Interpretation 
of The Beatitudes, GeRaALD HEARD, 
Harpers, $1.50, 168 pages. 


























te ought to be in every public 
library in the country. The current 
issue should be in the reading room and a 
complete file ought to be available for 
reference. 








Subscribers in ever increasing numbers 
are subscribing for their public libraries, 
not only as a missionary service but also 
as a community service. 








YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Do you have one in your town? 









Will you not join them and see to it that 
Missions is made available? Perhaps the 
Woman’s Society, or the Men’s Class, or 
some other organization in the church 
will supply the necessary dollar to make 
this subscription possible. 








In all such library subscriptions the li- 
brarian is furnished the name and ad- 
dress of the friend who makes the 
subscription possible. 
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THE EDUCATION OF BAPTIST YOUTH 


Are any young people in your church thinking of college or of 
the Christian ministry or missionary service as a life work? It will 
be worth while to bring these pages to their attention and have 
them write for information to the school in which they are interested 


THE INSTITUTIONS FEATURED ON THIS AND SUBSEQUENT PAGES CAN BE 
RECOMMENDED WITH CONFIDENCE TO ANY BAPTIST YOUNG PEOPLE 





For Lenten Reading 


A List or Booxs, CHOSEN BY 

Dr. Ratpp W. SocKMAN OF 

Curist MeEtTHopist CHURCH, 
New York City 


The year 1940 was unusually rich 
in its output of religious books. To 
make a representative selection was 
no easy task. The following list repre- 
sents merely one minister's gudgment 
of a balanced menu for the general 
reader during the Lenten season. 
Effort has been made to preserve some 
proportion between the fields of inter- 
est, devotional, homiletical, theologi- 
cal and psychological. This attempt 
at balance explains the omission of 
some good books. 

A Preface to Christian Theology, by 
JoHN Mackay, $2.00. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

A guide-book for troubled travellers 
on the Emmaus Roads of today. 


Not Alone, by Joseru R. S1zoo, $1.25. 
The Macmillan Company. 
Sermons, evangelical in tone, con- 
vincing in argument, which stimulate 
thought and warm the heart. 





BUCKNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1846 
Arnaud C, Marts, LL.D., President 


The Only Baptist Co-Educational 
College inthe Middle Atlantic States 
EXCELLENT 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
NATURAL CAMPUSES IN THE EAST 


EXTENSIVE INTRA-MURAL 
SPORTS PROGRAM 
RESTRICTED ENROLLMENT OF 
1200 RESIDENT STUDENTS 


For view book and information about 
courses, write to 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Box 45 Lewisburg, Penna. 











The World’s Need of Christ, by CHARLES 
A. ELtwoon, $2.00. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. 

A social scientist turns prophet and 
takes the labels off our so-called Chris- 
tian civilization. 

His Cross and Ours, by JosrruH Fort 
Newton, $1.50. Harper & Brothers. 
A genuinely devotional book that 

keeps the discussion close to Calvary. 

Christianity, by Harris FRANKLIN 
Rat, $2.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
A comprehensive study of the Chris- 

tian religion, its nature, its validity and 

its adequacy. 

The Practice of His Presence, by 
Tuomas A. Srarrorp, $1.50. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. 

A devotional volume of prayers. 
Scripture readings and personal medi- 
tations by a man of affairs who is also 
a genuine mystic. 

Dare You Face Facts? by Murte. 
Lester, $1.25. Harper & Brothers. 
A book that brings us to judgment. 




















The principal speakers who have accepted invitations to participate are: Rev. Joseph Fort Newton, D.D., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. Abraham John Muste, D.D., New York City, Rev. William Pierson Merrill, D.D., 
New York City. These eminent ministers of the gospel are particularly well qualified to discuss the theme 


An invitation is extended to all pastors to attend this conference. Limited dormitory accommodations 
are available for those not living near the Seminary. Early application is essential. For detailed program 
and reservations communicate with Prof. W. R. McNutt, 


For catalogue or other information regarding the work of the Seminary apply to President James H. Franklin 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


This is the timely theme of the Annual Conference for Pastors at Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. 


| Preaching in Time of War 


APRIL 21-23, 1941 


of this important conference 














rozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. 
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“The spiritual interpretation of life has been a precious possession of the 
church college. This is its Ark of the Convenant’”’ 
— President Walter A. Jessup, Carnegie Foundation 


Sioux Falls College Has Kept the Faith 


More than 500 churches, missions, colleges, schools are served by Sioux Falls College graduates 


For catalogue and all information write to 
PRESIDENT W. P. BEHAN, Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, S. D. 











BERKELEY 
BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Accredited by the American Association of Theological Schools 


COURSES FOR ALL THEOLOGICAL DEGREES s WELL QUALIFIED FACULTY 
UNIQUE CULTURAL ADVANTAGES s EXCEPTIONAL MISSIONARY EMPHASIS 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR MINISTERS AND CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


President: Sandford Fleming, 2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley, Cal. 








It disturbs the reader with the pain of 
heart probing and the joy of elevated 
thoughts. 


Is the Kingdom of God Realism? by E. 
STANLEY JONES, $2.00. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 

An impassioned presentation of the 
conviction that Christ’s Kingdom is 
not merely a blue-print for an ideal 
future but a present reality. 


The Sermon on the Mount, by Martin 
Drsettus, $1.50. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

An internationally recognized New 
Testament scholar probes the meaning 
of Christianity’s charter and poses the 
question of its applicability to the 
contemporary world situation. 


Can Christianity Save Civilization? by 
Watter M. Horton, $2.00. Harper 
& Brothers. 

A thorough-going examination of 
contemporary culture by an authorita- 
tive theologian, who prescribes surgery 
rather than mild tonic. 


He Opened the Book, by Trunis E. 
GouwEns, $1.50. F. H. Revell Co. 
An effective minister, out of his ex- 

perience, strikes a much needed em- 

phasis on the wider use of the Bible by 
preachers themselves. 


The Gospel of the Kingdom, by FrepEr- 
Ick C. Grant, $2.00. The Macmillan 
Company. 

A recognized scholar threads his way 
through eschatology and _ecclesiasti- 
cism back to the beginnings of Christ’s 
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message and movement which lie be- 

hind the gospels. 

Religion Yesterday and Today, by 
Henry SioaneE Corrin, $1.75. Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press. 

A veteran leader reviews the religious 
battlefields of the last half-century, 
orients us in the present and points 
some roads for advance. 


Modern Man and the Cross, by Joun C. 
SHROEDER, $1.50. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

A virile writer with a primarily social 
interest treats the heart of the gospel. 
The Making of the Spiritual Mind, by 

Rosert MacGowan, $1.00. Fleming 

H. Revell Co. 

A preacher with poetic insight dis- 
cusses the growth of the spiritual life 
with epigrammatic pungency. The 
book is full of suggestions for the min- 
ister and insights for the layman. 


Bold to Say, by Aust1n Parpvuks, $1.75. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
A fresh interpretation of the Lord’s 
Prayer by a preacher with a first-hand 
knowledge of man’s basic desires. 


American Mirror, by Hatrorp. E. 
Luccock, $2.50. The Macmillan 
Company. 

America through the nineteen thir- 
ties as revealed in its literature and 
interpreted by one who deftly deline- 
ates both secular and religious trends. 


KEUKA COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
ON BEAUTIFUL KEUKA LAKE 
KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 
The only Baptist Liberal Arts 
College lor women East of the 
Mississippi and North of Mason- 
Dixon Line. Write for our literature. 
Total cost $640 per year 
J. Hittis MItter, President 




















“Trained Woman Power for the Church” 


Interpreted by Miss F. LENorE Kruse 
Alumnae-Field Secretary 
STIMULATING CHRISTIAN REsouRCE LEADER 


Available for Addresses, Conferences, and Interviews 
Looking Toward Vocations for Christian Leadership 
Write President L. Clayton Kitchen 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUT 


1425 SNYDER AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Christian Faculty 


RATES REASONABLE 
STANLEY C. ROSS, President 
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and ACADEMY 
Excellent Scholarship 
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Colby’s Missionaries 


yy its 121 years of service to Christian education, 
Colby College has made a contribution to missionary en- 
deavor that gives it high rank among Baptist Institutions. 

Beginning with its first graduate, George Dana Boardman, 
no less than 71 alumni have entered missionary service. Today 
finds Colby men and women stationed in the mission fields of 
Burma, China, India, Japan and the Philippines. Several chil- 
dren of missionaries are among the undergraduates. 

Such facts help explain the strong Christian atmosphere 
which is one of the cherished traditions of Colby College. 

A liberal arts college of about 650 men and women 

Pictorial booklet on request 


FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON, LL.D., President 
Ww 


Fine Traditions 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 
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EVERETT C. HERRICK, President 





ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the B.D., S.T.M., and M.R.E. degrees. 

Located on an eminence overlooking a beautiful suburban district of Boston. 

The school possesses the unusual cultural facilities inherent in its proximity to that 
city, including university privileges at Harvard. 


For catalog and information address 


Newton Centre, Massachusetts 











UNIVERSITY 
OF 


REDLANDS 


**in Southern 
California” 


Dr. Exam J. ANDERSON 
President 





OFFERING — 
Christian Environment 
Individualized Instruction 
Inspiring Fellowship 


F or further information write: 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Redlands, California 
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Burman Headmaster 
Baptizes 28 Pupils 


More than 200 students are 
enrolled this year in the Baptist 
Mission School in Pangwai, Burma. 
Since this is an agricultural school, 
the students do practical work in 
the fields as well as meet in the 
classrooms to acquire book knowl- 


edge. Instruction is also given in 
carpentry, masonry, and weaving. 
Daily Bible instruction, a Sunday 
school, a young people’s society, 
general worship services and prayer 
services provide Christian growth. 

Most of the Pangwai pupils 
come from Christian homes. Most 
of them are already baptized 
Christians when they come here. 
However, there are always some 
who have never yet made a con- 
fession of Christ. Recently 28 of 
these boys and girls were baptized. 
The baptistry was a large pond 
between our house and the garden. 
Saya Chitswe, headmaster of the 
School, and an ordained Karen, 
baptized them. The rest of us 
gathered to take part in the singing 
and prayers.—Vera G. Young. 
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Inexorable Time 
Is China’s Friend 


We have all come to realize the 
fine qualities of the Chinese that 
have made them the great civilized 
people that they are. One looks in 
vain among the speeches made by 
their leaders for the songs of hate 
and bitterness such as we get out of 
Europe, and from certain points in 
Asia where there are copyists of 
these things. 

I quote the following from a re- 
cent editorial in an American 
paper: 

Many Americans have marvelled at 
the brave patience of the Chinese, who, 
at the end of three long years of gruel- 
ing warfare, show no signs of giving in. 
They have been driven back, punished 
with bombs, stripped of capitals and 
lands. But they have carried on, and 
they carry on today with no sign of 
surrender. Whence this patience, this 
ability to hang on and wait? Well, the 
other day bomb-ridden Chungking 
celebrated the 2492nd anniversary of 
Confucius, the Chinese sage venerated 
down through unnumbered genera- 
tions. Time in a civilization so venera- 
ble, space in a country so vast, human 
life in a country so populous, are 
gauged differently than in our young 
and impatient civilization. Three years 
of punishment? China has been pun- 
ished before. Slow-creeping, inexorable 
Time, the enemy of impatient western- 
ers, is the friend of China. 


It is among such wonderful peo- 
ple that we are allowed to serve 
and bring the gospel of Christ.— 
Sterling S. Beath, University of 
Shanghai. 


Tracing the Lost Baptist 


An article in New Horizons 
caused Mr. Robert H. Baxter of 
Jersey City to do some intensive 
thinking on the subject of how to 
find the “lost commuter” and 
bring him back to church. “As a 
Deacon of the Bergen Baptist 
Church for many years,” says Mr. 
Baxter, “I have been very much 
concerned about the continual loss 
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of membership through removal, 
and what applies to our church 
undoubtedly applies to almost 
every church in America. Our gen- 
eral experience is that many peo- 
ple move away from their home 
church to new locations, and for 
one reason or another neglect to 
affiliate themselves with the church 
in their new location. 

“*T feel sure that a good deal of 
this neglect could be overcome by 
systematic follow-up such as would 
be done in any business should a 
customer remove from one terri- 
tory to another. In such an in- 
stance the person responsible for 
the new territory would be ad- 
vised of the removal and held ac- 
countable for the holding of the 
account. I think this same prin- 
ciple could be applied to roving 
church members, with very good 
results.” 

He suggests that a committee, 
possibly called the “Conservation 
Committee,” be appointed by the 
Northern Baptist Convention, or 
by State Conventions, and to this 
particular committee the names 
and necessary information would 
be forwarded by the various church 
clerks or pastors covering all mem- 
bers removing from their terri- 
tory. This information could then 
be forwarded to the pastors, in the 
new territory, who would then be 
responsible for following up such 
members. Mr. Baxter also offered 
the following outline of methods 
whereby his proposal might be put 
into operation. 


1. Local church report to State 
Convention to which member moved, 
with full information covering whole 
family, if possible. State Convention 
refer to new local church, or churches, 
or in large cities to central organiza- 
tion or authority. 

2. Church receiving prospect to 
report result of contact to State Con- 
vention. 

8. State Convention office to follow- 
up prospect cards if not favorably 
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laymen in Baptist Churches. 


1480 NORTH SNELLING AVENUE 


BETHEL INSTITUTE Aissionary TRADITION 
FOUNDED IN 1871 @ Ejighty-one graduates and former students have gone out into foreign mission- 


ary service, three hundred into Kingdom work on the home fields, and hundreds are mission-minded 


JUNIOR COLLEGE AND SEMINARY COURSES 
For catalog and information address 


PRESIDENT G. ARVID HAGSTROM 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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SCHOLARLY 
BAPTISTIC 


Student-centered in its policies 


3 — By a bequest in your will. 





CONSERVATIVE 


Northern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 


Bible-centered in its curriculum 
Christ-centered in its loyalties 
INVITES YOU TO PARTICIPATE IN ITS GROWING MINISTRY — 


1 — By regular contributions to its “Living Endowment,” on a 
monthly, quarterly, or annual basis. 


2 — By the establishment of a Memorial Fund or Endowment. 


Address correspondence to PRESIDENT CHARLES W. KOLLER 
3040 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
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Charles W. Koller, Th.D. 
President 











States. 





“The Campus of Achievement” 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


Highest percentage of graduates of distinction of any 
college or university, large or small, west of the Missis- 
sippi; surpassed east of the Mississippi by only 17 schools 
among the 895 colleges and universities of the United 


For information or catalog address 


PRESIDENT JOHN F. HERGET, LIBERTY, MISSOURI 








reported within a reasonable time, and 
reassign if necessary. 

4. State Convention to report to 
Northern Baptist Convention at stated 
intervals giving number of prospects 
handled, number successfully relo- 
cated, number refusing to change 
church home, number lost. 


5. All could be handled by a few 
well planned forms requiring a mini- 
mum of clerical effort. 


Mr. Baxter also points out that 
the plan could be used by the 
states separately, as a majority of 
removals are within the state. 
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Today’s Army Life 
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and ‘Tomorrow's Morality 


The religious and social dislocation of one-half of America’s young 
manhood because of the vast plans and preparations for war, presents 
to the churches a religious crisis unparalleled in American history 


HE greatest religious dislocation in the history 

of America is in process. There are approximately 
21,000,000 young men in this country between the 
ages of 18 and 35. Within the next five years, 5,000,- 
000 young men will be called into service for at least 
one year of intensified military training, uprooted 
from their normal civilian relations and transferred 
to areas of service under the control of the Govern- 
ment. More than 2,000,000 underprivileged youth 
between 18 and 21 will be enrolled between now and 
1945. In addition to the above groups, probably 
3,000,0000 young men will leave their home commu- 
nities to work in plants, engaged in the manufacture 
of arms and other equipment essential to national 
defense. The total equals approximately one-half of 
America’s young manhood. 

This social dislocation creates a religious crisis un- 
paralleled in American history. Thoughtful men are 
convinced that unless this crisis be successfully met, 
the consequences will affect organized religion in 
ways which will prove to be most disastrous. If our 
civilization is to be saved, the religious faith of 
America’s young manhood must be preserved. 

The United States Government is recognizing as 
never before the necessity for the preservation of the 
spiritual life of the men called into service. The Army 
has never had a Chief of Staff more keenly interested 
in the work of the chaplains than General George C. 
Marshall. Congress has made appropriations for the 
support of one chaplain to every 1,200 men. The 
induction of hundreds of thousands of young men 
from every community and from every congregation 
throughout the land has awakened a lively interest 
and a growing anxiety on the part of parents, pastors 
and religious leaders everywhere. The Home Mission 
Agencies of all denominations desire to know the 
location and the kind of religious work they will be 
permitted to do. The religious bodies in communities 
adjacent to the camp units are seeking advice as to 
plans, acceptable to the military authorities, through 
which they may participate in preserving and in 
strengthening the faith of the enlisted men and the 
selectees. The Chief of Staff, recently announced 
the policy that will be followed by the chaplains in 


By RUFUS WASHINGTON WEAVER 


their relation to resident pastors and other religious 
workers, who live near the camps; “Chaplains are 
encouraged to invite accredited clergymen from 
nearby communities to assist in religious and welfare 
activities at Army stations. The Government is 
anxious to establish the closest possible contact be- 
tween civilian and military religious representa- 
tives.” 

This statement of policy opens the door for effec- 
tive cooperation between the nearby churches and 
the chaplains. It should allay the anxieties and 
silence the criticisms of those who read into the 
authority given to the senior chaplain the right to 
exclude all civilian ministers from conducting re- 
ligious services within the camp areas. 

The churches of America have an unchallenged 
equity in the young manhood of this country. The 
churches have trained many thousands of them for 
future Christian leadership. They should be deeply 
concerned as they contemplate the impact of military 
life and governmental restraints upon one-half of the 
young men, who when they return to their homes, 
will become powerful if not controlling factors, in 
determining tomorrow’s standards of morality and 
the quality of Christian living for their generation. 
The pastors look to the chaplains as the ministers 
whom they will hold primarily responsible, if the 
trained, consecrated and enthusiastic young men 
who left home and church to enter military service, 
return to civil life, shipwrecked in faith and morals. 

All these and other elements and factors in the dis- 
location of young American manhood convince the 
interested and thoughtful observer that we are 
facing the most serious religious crisis ever known in 
this country. So critical is the situation, that a coordi- 
nation of governmental and non-governmental group 
interests, never contemplated before, becomes a 
logical necessity. This calls for a master plan, in 
which there shall be a linking of governmental au- 
thority and the voluntary.cooperation of the re- 
ligious forces, so that they together may work 
toward a common end — namely, the preservation 
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and the strengthening of faith in God on the part of 
all young men now engaged in the service of their 
country. 

The President of the United States has established 
the Commission on National Defense. Should we 
not petition him as Commander-in-Chief of all our 
armed forces to set up for the present emergency a 
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National Commission on the Spiritual Life of Amer- 
ican Service Men? Such a commission representing 
all faiths could mobilize and bring to bear in the most 
effective ways the spiritual forces of the nation upon 
the young men called into their country’s service and 
thus help toward the solution of America’s most ur- 
gent religious problem. 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


Having reached the age of 
retirement, Dr. John C. Killian, 
who has been in the service of the 
American Publication Society for 
23 years, retires at the end of the 
current fiscal year from the secre- 
taryship of the Society’s Colporter- 
Missionary Department. Dr. Kil- 
lian began his service with the 
Society as a Chapel Car missionary. 
Later he directed the work of all 
the chapel cars and the gospel boats 
that formerly cruised on Puget 
Sound. Still later he served as Dis- 
trict Superintendent and as Field 
Representative. In this service he 
gained a thorough knowledge and 
understanding of the home mission 
field throughout the United States. 
When the late Dr. Samuel G. Neil 
died in Glasgow, Scotland, on Sep- 
tember 8, 1932, after preaching in 
the Hillhead Baptist Church (See 
Missions, November, 1932, page 
558), it was natural and logical 
that with this background and ex- 
perience Dr. Killian should have 
been elected to succeed him. For- 
tunately Dr. Killian is still in ex- 
cellent health and the compulsory 
retiring age regulation will not pre- 
vent him from rendering useful 
service in the years ahead. 


The University of Shanghai, 
still functioning in rented quarters 
in downtown Shanghai instead of 
back on its own spacious campus, 
has the highest enrolment in its 
history of 30 years. One reason for 
this great popularity, explains 








News brevities reported 
from all over the world 














John C. Killian who retires from 
the secretaryship of the Publication 
Society’s Colporter- Missionary De- 
partment, which last year cele- 
brated its centennial 


Professor Sterling S. Beath, is the 
fact that “mission schools have 
become popular because they are 
free from the political intrigue 
observable in many places between 
the Japanese sponsored local gov- 
ernments and the schools under 
government control. Moreover the 
tension in Hongkong last fall drove 
many prominent Chinese families 
to Shanghai and their sons and 
daughters continued their college 
education here.” 
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In spite of many things that 
have happened in Japan during 





the past year, “we have as yet 
been very little adversely in- 
fluenced,” writes Dr. H. B. Ben- 
ninghoff from Tokyo. “There has 
been much anti-foreign feeling in 
Japan and some missions and mis- 
sionaries have been deeply affected. 
Some have lost contact with Jap- 
anese workers and work and have 
been led to feel it best to leave - 
Japan. Since I am the only for- 
eigner here at Waseda University 
and have been going in and out for 
over 30 years, I have been allowed 
to continue without hurt or hin- 
drance. How long this will last 
nobody knows.” 
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General Secretary W. O. 
Lewis, of the Baptist World Alli- 
ance sailed from New York on 
March 8th on the S.S. Ezeter for 
Lisbon, Portugal. As announced in 
last month’s issue (page 151) he 
plans to make an extended tour of 
Europe, including Sweden and Fin- 
land, if the German Government 
permits him transit through Ger- 
many, and he hopes to return to 
America in time to give a report of 
his observations and impressions 
to the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion in Birmingham, Alabama, 
May 14th-18th, and the Northern 
Baptist Convention in Wichita, 
Kansas, May 20th—25th. Whether 
he can get to England is still uncer- 
tain as no American is allowed to 
enter England by ship and the only 
other means of entrance is by air- 
plane from Portugal. 
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Within Sight of a Worthy Goal! 


A little extra effort on the part of every loyal Baptist 
will help achieve a record that has never before been 
realized in the missionary history of Northern Baptists 


E ARE so close to that much- 

desired goal, the raising in 
full of a Northern Baptist Unified 
Budget, that a little extra effort 
will assure success. However, we 
need that extra effort, because the 
margin is close and might easily be 
wiped out if there skould be neglect 
of missionary giving in the closing 
weeks of the fiscal year. 

Receipts on the Unified Budget 
for the monthly period ended Feb- 
ruary 15 again show a small in- 
crease. The indicated gain, calcu- 
lated on the basis of receipts from 
the states is 3.8%. It is not ex- 
pected that the direct receipts, re- 
mitted to the various participating 
organizations, will materially alter 
this ratio. While any increase is 
better than none the percentage of 
gain will have to be larger in the 
final collection period if we are to 
realize our cherished hope. 

In comparison with last year the 
accumulated increase of Unified 
Budget receipts to February 15 
was 4.88%. If we could be quite 
certain of maintaining this ratio 
we could raise the total 1940-1941 
budget with about $15,000 to 
spare. This is really too close for 
comfort! If we are to report at the 
Wichita Convention that the record 
has been made and a Northern 
Baptist Budget actually completed 
for the first time in history, we shall 
need the active help and generous 
support of all who have the mis- 
sionary cause at heart. 

In the February report 18 states 
show gains and 15 record losses. 
Here another record worth striving 
for is to close the year with a report 
showing every state in the column 
which the accountants mark 
“over” and with the “under” 
column altogether vacant. 


For many years it has been the 
practice to provide a special Easter 
offering envelope for use in local 
churches. This year an envelope of 
new and attractive design is avail- 
able, and its liberal use will help to 
reach the goal of a completed mis- 
sionary budget. It would seem that 
this year the sacrificial spirit of 
Easter should move Christian 
hearts with extraordinary power. 
In our relative security the utmost 
we can do must bear comparison 
with what is being done by people 
who live in constant jeopardy; for 
example, Mme. Chiang Kai-shek’s 
statement: “The Chinese women, 
since the beginning of hostilities, 
have gladly subscribed more than 
$10,000,000 (Chinese currency) in 
supplies and money for the relief 
of suffering.” 


World Service Day 
At State Conventions 


In thé new denominational year 
that begins May Ist we are to have 
a new kind of promotional program 
that has been developed in coopera- 
tion with the state organizations. 
Instead of a large number of spe- 
cial meetings like the Convoca- 
tions or Fall Conferences, the em- 
phasis will be on World Service 
Day in the State Convention. With 
a single exception, every state con- 
vention has agreed that during its 
annual session one day shall be so 
designated, and for that day a ten- 
tative program has been planned. 
A team of nationally known Bap- 
tist leaders will be sent to each 
convention. 

Eight of the announced dates are 
in the months of May and June. 


All the other conventions will be - 


held in the autumn. The dates and 
places for the first four are in May 
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as follows: Montana at Livingston, 
May 6 to 8; Washington at Walla 
Walla, May 6 to 8; Oregon at 
Grants Pass, May 13 to 15; Utah 
at Salt Lake City, May 14 to 16. 
In these conventions the World 
Service Days will be May 6, May 
8, May 13 and May 16, respec- 
tively. For this first circuit the 
team is composed of Dr. Jesse R. 
Wilson, Miss Mary Beth Fulton, 
Dr. Joseph A. Cooper and Dr. 
Mark Rich. 

It is hoped that these World 
Service Days will be as productive 
of inspiration and information as 
were the Convocations, and in ad- 
dition that they will enhance the 
importance of the state conven- 
tions. 


A Worthy Honor Roll 


The Retiring Pension Plan of 
the Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board requires on each 
contract of dues an annual pay- 
ment amounting to 10% of the 
member’s salary. Of this the min- 
ister pays 214% and the remaining 
744% is paid by the church or 
employing organization. 

There are now 25 state conven- 
tion boards which by vote cooper- 
ate in paying their share of the 
annual dues of the ministers and 
missionaries for whose salaries 
they were responsible in whole or 
in part. The states are Arizona, 
Southern California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kansas, Maine,- Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Washington, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. Three city mission so- 
cieties: Chicago Baptist Associa- 
tion, Seattle City Society and New 
York Baptist Mission Society, 
have taken similar action. Of the 
national boards, the following co- 
operate in the payment of Retiring 
Pension Fund dues for those for 
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whom they are responsible: Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society, 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, Board of 
Education, the Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries Benefit Board, and the 
Council on Finance and Promotion. 
It is hoped that all state conven- 
tions, city mission societies and 
other organizations in the North- 
ern Baptist Convention will be on 
this Honor Roll when it is dis- 
played at the annual meeting at 
Wichita, Kansas, in May. 


Pensioners Have Done It 


A certain Baptist pastor held 
membership in the Retiring Pen- 
sion Fund of the Ministers and 
Missionaries Benefit Board. His 
pension began at the age of 65. 
Thereafter he sought out and 
served, one after another, in six 
run-down and pastorless churches. 
In every one of these he remained 
until a full-time pastor was called. 
Now, at the age of 82, he has the 
joy of reporting that his pension 


enabled him, under God, to revive 


these churches and to report every 
field as carrying on a fruitful pro- 
gram. The payment of pension dues 
by a church always does more than 
provide old age support for a min- 
ister. It has definite creative values 
in the fellowship of service. 

A Nebraska Baptist cites the 
church at David City in that state 
as an example of the work done by 
veteran ministers. Rev. W. A. 
Wilkin, for many years missionary 
to the Indians at Anadarko, Okla- 
homa, went after his retirement to 
the David City church and served 
as its pastor through a difficult 
time. Church activities have re- 
vived in a remarkable manner, 
members are being received, sub- 
scriptions increased and the church 
and parsonage have been repaired. 


Kedachunus Sound Films 


Every year the Council on Fi- 
nance and Promotion is able to 
report some improvement in the 
visual presentation of religious 
fields of work. Perhaps no art has 
developed more rapidly than pho- 


tography, and it is trying to take 









The new Baptist church in Santurce, Puerto Rico 
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full advantage in behalf of the mis- 
sionary cause of the means which 
advanced technical processes have 
placed in our hands. 

' The Council is ready now to 
make the first release of a new type 
of illustrated lecture, combining 
with a series of kodachrome slides 
an apparatus that reproduces re- 
corded voices. By means of a simple 
mechanism the voices are prop- 
erly timed with reference to the 
picture shown. An operator is 
required, but no special skill or 
preparation is necessary. 

The complete equipment, con- 
sisting of slides, projector and 
phonograph, will be offered to the 
church on a rental basis with a fee 
of $2.00, the church paying trans- 
portation charges. 

The subject of the first set of 
pictures is Baptist work in Puerto 
Rico and the photographs are by 
Dr. D. R. Gorham of Eastern 
Theological Seminary. 


Multitudes Suffer 


By March 10th the Northern 
Baptist World Relief Fund had in- 
creased to more than $115,000. 
Contributors are well aware that 
the World Relief Committee does 
much of its work in Europe 
through the American Friends 
Service Committee which has long 
established services in European 
countries with trained personnel to 
carry on the work. By agreement 
with the ruling governments they 
have been able to continue effec- 
tive work even through the recent 
difficult months. In Unoccupied 
France more than 30,000 children 
are being fed daily by American 
Quaker workers. These include 
10,000 new-born infants that are 
given milk. About 20,000 school 
children receive milk and rice at 
schools to supplement their meager 
diet at home. Orphaned and aban- 
doned children of various national- 
ities, many in concentration camps, 
are wholly cared for. 
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No. 48—Pauline Precepts 39. Father of Joshua. 
Across 40. General Secretary. 
1. “Quench not . . . Spirit.” 42. King of Bashan. 
“|, . your own selves.” 43. Possessive pronoun. 
8. “But let us,... are of the 44. “Faithful is he... calleth 
day.” you.” 
11. Seven, a combining form. 46. “even as others . . . have no 
12. Revived. hope.” 
14. Epistle that Paul wrote. 48. Small area. 
15. Our country. 50. Translation. 
16. Style of painting. 51. God in Hebrew names. 
17. “be patient toward ... men.” 53. Told. 56. Land measure. 
19. “I am made all... to all 57. Paul counts as one. 
men.” 58. “For this... the will of 
21. Sportsman’s halloo. God.” 
23. “northe ... by night” (pl.). 59. “zealous of . . . works.” 
24. Hawkeye State. 60. “the day of the Lord... 
26. “*... . , so would we have it.” cometh as a thief in the 
27. Clothing. night.” 
29. “they shall turn away Our Text from Thessalonians is 
their...” 4, 17, 19, 31, 32, 44, 46, 58, and 
31. “and .. . thetraditions which 59 combined. 
ye have been taught.”’ Down 
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37. Part of the foot. 2. False fruit of a rosebush (var.). 
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8. “the shadow of thy... 
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25. 
28. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
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40. 
41. 
45. 
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Last Month’s 


. “Now an omer is the tenth part 


bed 


ofen... 


. “. . . , called to be an apostle 


of Jesus Christ.”’ 


. 4 down was this when he 


“stood in the midst of Mars’ 
hill.”’ 


. Old Dominion. 


. Marbles and watches bear this 


name. 
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(sing.). 


. Ruler of district in old Norway. 
10. 
18. 
20. 


Song. 13. Glasses. 

Christ, the divine word. 

“.. . » every one that thirst- 

“eth, come ye to the waters.” 

“.. . , not so, my Lord.” 

“thou art beside thyself; much 
learning doth make thee.” 

“ye that ride on white . . .” 

God in Hebrew names. 

Athenian. 

“Esau was a cunning . . 

“and the waters .. .’ 

Anything. 35. Greek letter. 

“lest that by any means, when 
I have preached to... .”’ 

Festivals. - 

Let it stand. 

Son of Lotan. Gen. 36:22. 

Son of Enoch; raid (anag.). 

Animal. 

Constellation. ‘ 

For example. 

“... it heartily, as to the 
Lord.” 


be 
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» THE CONFERENCE TABLE . 








The Next Meeting 
By Lue.ta A. KILiian 


PRING, with its newness of life 
and nature, urges something 
unusual for the missionary pro- 
gram of the local church. And 
spring is the time to dress up that 
program for the coming year, mak- 
ing it new and different. 

What are some of the touches 
you plan to add to make your pro- 
gram attractive? Of course, you 
will desire to make it tangible with 
a leaflet with each program listed, 
giving general information, names 
of offices, chairman, date of meet- 
ings, leaders, hostesses and some 
brief hints about the topic or 
speaker. Even the smallest church 
can produce such a simple program 
as this and the individual members 
will enjoy seeing their name tucked 
into some page of that guide. 

LanpscaPE helps to qualify a 
good program. It lends variety to 
the setting. Just as the simplest 
home can be made unforgettably 
lovely with proper shrubbery and 
trees, so can a missionary program. 
See what a wide range of opportu- 
nity you can find for a program 
setting. In the summer, there are 
lawns, lakes, woods. In the autumn 
you can bring colorful foliage, 
fruits and vegetables into the pic- 
ture. In the winter the atmosphere 
of a fireplace lends warmth and 
charm. Proper decorations, which 
fit into the very theme of the pro- 
gram, strengthen it. A program on 
China means much more when 
there are Chinese decorations and 
rich Mandarin coats. Interior meet- 
ings never need be duplications. 
“These chairs are arranged differ- 
ently for each meeting,” whispered 
the leader as the group of women 
entered and looked about with ex- 
pectancy right from the start. 





The compass of a program is 
Purpose. “What ought this special 
program accomplish?” is a ques- 
tion the planning committee could 
well consider. Does it meet a real 
opportunity and emphasize a need? 
How is it revealing Jesus Christ 
and His love to men? Then with a 
well-defined aim as a foundation 
move forward. 

A good program bears the im- 
print of Unity, with hymns, wor- 
ship message, making a complete 
and satisfying whole. 

In regard to actual types of pro- 
grams, their number is legion. Here 
are a few suggestions which have 
been shared with me by the.women 


of Maine, Ohio, New York, Penn- . 


sylvania, California, Indiana and I 
know not where. Missions can be 
the source of varied types of meet- 
ings: 

(1) Ask the members to prepare 
one of two questions on the current 
issue. Select four others to give it 
real study and be ready to answer 
their questions. 

(2) Ask members to review Mis- 
SIONS as preparation. Cut out the 
pictures from the magazine, num- 
ber and mount on cardboard. Give 
members paper and pencil and 
have them identify the pictures. 

Keen thinking will be stimulated 
by such programs as PRoFEssoR 
Quiz, INFORMATION PLEASE, and 
Fase AND TRUE. 

We need to be reminded that op- 
portunities of VISUALIZATION have 
never been fully tapped. From the 
State or denominational head- 
quarters one can obtain colored 
stereopticons with the missionary 
lectures, and also motion pictures. 

Two Supper Meetines which 
the entire church group can enjoy 
have been suggested. (1) Each 
table is decorated to represent a 
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nation or home field where North- 
ern Baptists work. An appointed 
hostess is in charge of each and a 
guest of honor gives a brief mes- 
sage about the special field. 

(2) A Calendar Supper calls for 
12 tables, each representing a 
month of the year. The members 
group according to their birth 
month and each table presents 
some outstanding missionary event 
of their month. January could be- 
gin by telling about the January 
Book. April could show the amount 
contributed to the Unified Budget. 
An aim of the local church could 
supplement the other news items. 

There are times when no matter 
how gifted the local people may be 
in planning a program the group 
will desire to hear news from the 
field through a missionary. The 
Letter is the next best in bringing 
news directly from the field. “I 
have a letter from ” and 
various members share the con- 
tents of a letter which they have 
received. 

Someone told of an interesting 
Torcu Lieut program, where they 
went from house to house in the 
village stopping at various homes 
where a portion of the program 
was given, and incidentally some 
refreshments. 

A ScavENGER Hunt also proved 
exciting. Members were given a list 
of articles needed. They went on a 
hunt to the homes of their friends 
looking for gay quilt patches, pieces 
of goods for layettes, old sheets for 
bandages, dresses and boys clothes 
for Mather, and then met at the 
church bringing their findings, 
which were packed and sent on 
their way. What a day of fun that 
could be! 

Another group are still telling 
of the wonderful experience which 
came to them when they shared the 
afternoon with refugees. 

I remember an INTERNATIONAL 
Nieut of Christian Fellowship 

(Continued on page 251) 
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WOMEN- OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 











This Is the Woman’s Era! 


The ever-growing fellowship of Baptist women who 
are doing their part in building a Christian world 


By Janet S. McKay 


HE story of advancing civiliza- 

tion in all countries is the story 
of the redemption of women. In the 
Acts of the Apostles women are 
mentioned 20 times as assisting or 
hindering the spread of Christian- 
ity. There is no doubt that today 
in the United States it is the 
“woman’s era.” One has only to 
look at modern advertisements to 
realize to what extent the women 
are being cultivated in the retail 
world. The commercial interests 
are aware that women own a large 
share of the wealth of the nation— 
it is estimated at 70%. Although 
they may not control this wealth, 
they are spending it for the things 
they want. Even the brewers know 
this, for their leaflets are written to 
reach the housewife. Much could 
be written about woman’s influence 
in every area of life. 





Baptist women have always car- 
ried their share and perhaps some- 
times more than their share of the 
denominational work, especially 
the missionary work. It is they 
who have initiated some of the 
greatest movements in our church, 
such as the World Wide Guild, the 
Children’s World Crusade. Women 
have organized more than 4,200 
missionary societies in the churches 
of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. If we count ten officers to a 
society, we have in local churches 
alone 42,000 volunteers; in the 
associations, 6,800 volunteers, and 
in the state 600. This makes a total 
of approximately 49,400 volunteer 
women leaders listed, and we know 
thousands of others. No institution 
in the world commands the volun- 
teer service that the churches do in 
their missionary activities. 





Kachin Christian women on their way to church 


First Design for the Mosaic 


Before Christ a woman was the 
creature of her human relation- 
ships. In the non-Christian reli- 
gions she had no standing as an in- 
dividual. But Jesus, throughout 
the three years of his ministry, 
broke with custom so completely 
that Paul, in interpreting his Mas- 
ter to new Christians, could write: 
“In Christ there is neither Jew nor 
Roman, bond nor free, male nor 
female, but ye are all one in Him.” 

When the time of Pentecost had 
come, women were on an equal 
with men. The Holy Spirit came 
into the upper room of a private 
home, and forevermore the home 
was sacred. The number of women 
at these gatherings must have been 
small. Many times the Scriptures 
say that they were present but not 
counted. But Jesus called atten- 
tion to a woman again and again 
and “they ministered unto Him.” 

Today evidences of the effec- 
tive ministry of Northern Baptist 
women can be found in all parts of 
the world. The well-developed pat- 
tern of our woman’s work can be 
likened to a lovely Christian 
mosaic, both for the beauty and 
quality of its design and for its 
colorful personalities, its various 
activities. 


The Quality of Courage 


All honor to the women of yes- 
terday who had the courage to 
break with custom, to organize! 
They braved ridicule and scorn and 
established missionary work of 
their own in 1871. That memorable - 
year opened new horizons, brought 
new demands which the women of 
today have continued to meet 
with courage. Never before have 
we been so encouraged by their 
attitude and service! I should like 
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here and now to bear public tes- 
timony to the splendid way in 
which our Baptist women have 
_ carried the work of missions in 
these difficult years. Our State 
Woman’s Societies as well as the 
Associations, some with their en- 
tire promotional budgets cut, have 
continued to give full support and 
cooperation. 

Women are good STEWARDS. 
Gift boxes have become fashion- 
able. But for several years they 
have been a regular part of our 
activities. We know that many 
sacrificial gifts have gone into 
these gift boxes. 


The Quality of Enthusiasm 


Enthusiasm is a brilliant color in 
our mosaic. Can anything match 
the eagerness of the women as they 
make plans for the celebration of 
the THREE SCORE YEARS 
AND TEN Anniversary of their 
Woman’s Foreign Board? Begin- 
ning with the State House Parties 
in the summer and fall, they have 
followed the suggested programs 
loyally through the year. They 
have been true “Witnesses of the 
Light ’—the theme of the mission- 
ary programs for the year—so 
badly needed today in a world 
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Congo Christian mother 


broken up by nationalism, wars, 
and economic rivalries. The Anni- 
versary Chairman of the Woman’s 
Society in the local church has 
added new life and color to the 
Christian mosaic. To her we are 
deeply grateful. 


The Quality of Love 


Love is an especially bright color 
in the mosaic. Who can measure 
the value of the White Cross Over- 
seas Service. Here many women 
make a practical contribution to 
the building of the Kingdom of 
God through service. A bandage to 
dress a wound in war-torn China, a 
dress for a girl in a Christian Cen- 
ter of South India, a toy for a child 
in the Belgian Congo! Only eter- 
nity will reveal the worthwhileness 
of White Cross work or the un- 
spoken influence of the boxes as 
they are opened at our various mis- 
sion stations among the non-Chris- 
tians. We want to thank the 
women in the name of these mis- 
sionaries for supplying their needs 
so abundantly this past year. 


The Quality of Faithfulness 


Every fine mosaic is laid in 
metal. Our foundation is the spirit- 
ual life of the women. If no nation 
rises higher than the condition of 
its women, surely no denomination 
can rise to higher levels unless its 
women are rooted and grounded in 
a “faith that can remove moun- 
tains.” Baptist women are con- 
tinually deepening the spiritual 
power of their lives by communion 
with God and by the study of His 
Word. 

The history of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society through 70 years is thrill- 


Oo». 


IT’S TIME TO CELEBRATE! 


Light a candle and brighten the 
future of your Woman's American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society! 


DO IT NOW! 
DIS SS SIS 0 SD 
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Congo non-Christian mother 


ing proof of the faith of Baptist 
women. On ten mission fields in the 
Orient and Africa they have helped 
to make possible through the two 
national Foreign Mission Societies 
3,306 churches with a present 
membership of 380,952, 3,600 
schools with 153,402 pupils, 31 
hospitals and 63 dispensaries with 
more than 458,600 patients yearly. 

Northern Baptist women through 
their Woman’s Foreign Board have 
always placed special emphasis 
upon the development of Christian 
leadership among the women of the 
nations to which they have gone. 
At present with the 156 American 
woman missionaries are associated 
2,417 national Christian women 
doctors, nurses, medical assistants, 
teachers and evangelists. In the 
short space of 25 years Chinese 
Christian women have earned posi- 
tions of great leadership as doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, government offi- 
cials, college presidents. 


The World Within the Chris- 


tian Mosaic 


Baptist women in the Orient and 
Africa are now a part of this Chris- 
tian Mosaic begun by American 
women. The Karen Baptist Wom- 

(Continued on page 252) 
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CHRISTIANITY AND 
IN AMERICA 


DEMOCRACY 


The Christian Center— 
Democracy in Action 


Does the Christian center have 
a function to fulfill in the program 
of Christianity and democracy? 
Undoubtedly, yes. When the Chris- 
tian church comes to a realization 
of the unlimited sphere of service 
offered to it through Christian 
centers, it will provide more of 
them. The Christian center is a 
bridge between the Church and 
vast numbers of people who other- 
wise would have no contact with 
Christianity. 

Rankin Christian Center is situ- 
ated in a borough of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., where some of the largest steel 
mills in the world are operating. 
The community includes people of 
various income levels, of several 
races, and many nationalities. Vice 
exists in all its forms. As we call 
on some of the children who attend 
the center we have to pick our way 
through beer parlors to the living- 
rooms at the rear. We meet women 
on the street and their good morn- 
ing is accompanied by some remark 
about the number that “hit” to- 
day. Families are broken up, moth- 
ers and little babies are left to the 
mercy of the state or some agency 
that can provide for them. Pool 
rooms and public dance halls open 
their doors at all times for young 
people. 

The doors of the Christian cen- 
ter also are open from early morn- 
ing until late at night. People come 
and go; babies, boys and girls, 
young people, men and women, 





several races and many national- 
ities. They are learning to work, 
play, and worship together as one 
family, “God’s family.”—Judith 
Lindquist and Marie Long. 






Buses waiting for Rankin Christian 
Center children 


' The Christian Center 


Meets the Migrant 


The Mexican people who attend 
the Baptist Church and Christian 
Center in Los Angeles are not 
migrants in the strictest sense of 
the word, since most of them keep 
their homes in the city even while 
following the crops. But in the sense 
that they are for some months on 
the road, working and living under 
the same conditions as other wan- 
derers, they are included in the 
migrant class. One family near us, 
for instance, has been gone for four 
months, working first in apricots, 
then prunes, and now in nuts. A 


married daughter remains at home, 
and two younger children have re- 
turned to go to school. Other 
children of school age, however, are 
still out working, or attending 
school irregularly wherever the work 
takes them. Conditions like these, 
and the language handicap of chil- 
dren with foreign-speaking parents, 
are largely responsible for the slow- 
ness of Mexican children in school, 
and in making adjustments. 

One of our young men, interested 
in the progress of his people, has 
been reading much about their 
background. He reminds us that 
American capital which brought 
the Mexicans into this country by 
the truck-load, with promises of 
high wages, never fulfilled those 
promises and now has no more need 
even of the cheap labor. Never has 
the average Mexican been paid 
enough to support a family de- 
cently. We need to remember, too, 
that for centuries in his own coun- 
try, the Mexican has known only 
poverty, religious superstition, and 
political oppression. Whatever their 
living conditions, they have some- 
thing to teach us in the matter of 
generosity and good will. A Mexi- 
can Christian family of 14, living 
on $80 a month, shared what little 
they had with another family who 
had no home but a trailer—shared, 
not for a day, but for three 
months. The same family, another 
time, gave shelter to a family of 
five until work could be found. 

As we visit in the homes we find 
the same old vicious circle that 
prevails in every slum district: sin, 
ignorance, poverty bringing more 
sin, ignorance, poverty and dwarf- 
ing the lives of the people. As to 
housing, this area is the worst in 
Los Angeles. Some of the houses in 
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which our people live are gloomy, 
damp, ill-smelling, and unfit for 
human habitation; nevertheless 
fairly high rents are collected for 
them. Liquor stores on all sides, 
are thrust into the faces of people 
that do not want them. Some of our 
girls dread walking on the streets, 
especially at night, because of the 
drunken people they might meet. 

Through the Clinic and the Re- 
lief Departments, the Christian 
center is giving material help where 
it is most needed. Through club 
work and play with the children, 
we are helping them to have a 
wholesome good time, keeping them 
from degrading influences around 
us, and at the same time teaching 
Jesus’ way of life. Through the 
church we bring all these activities 
to a head, uniting those who give 
their lives to Christ, worshiping 
with them and encouraging them 
to become Christian leaders of the 
Mexican race. Church attendance 
has increased more than 15% in 
the past year.—Edith Northrop 
and Hettie Evans. 


High Attendance Goals 
for the Italian Baptist Church 


In the fall of 1922 an Italian 
Baptist Mission was started in an 
American church in the Borough 
Park district of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Seven years later the Italian con- 
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Migrant mothers learn to sew at Los Angeles Christian Center 


gregation moved into an attractive 
modern brick building with ample 
educational facilities, located on 
67th Street and llth Avenue. 
Borough Park is a growing resi- 
dential section, and the population 
surrounding the church is pre- 
dominantly Italian. 

The attendance at vacation 
school this past summer was 
larger than in previous years. A 
Greek mother came several miles 
to bring her little boy to our school 
after she had found out about it 
from one of our mothers whom she 
met in the park. She stayed in the 
church or in the neighborhood un- 





A boys’ team at Rankin Christian Center 





til noon, as she lived too far away 
to go home and come back again. 
Beautiful bouquets from her hus- 
band’s florist shop for the school 
and the teachers were her expres- 
sion of gratitude for a place where 
her son could “learn such good 
things.”” The children who had 
never been to Sunday school or 
vacation school gave the closest 
attention to the stories. School was 
a happy place. One little boy cried 
each noon when he had to go home, 
for home was not always a happy 
place for him. are 

The attitude of the neighbor- 
hood toward our church has be- 
come more favorable. It has been 
months: since any windows have 
been broken, which used to be a 
weekly occurrence. Recently we re- 
ceived a piano from one of the 
families near the church. The 
leaven of love and good will on the 
part of our people is quietly doing 
its work. 

The Gospel of Mark is the basis 
for study and thought at the 
Wednesday evening prayer meet- 
ings. This Bible study is helping 
the people to realize that the 
Christian life should be a fact and 
not just a beautiful theory. The 

(Continued on page 251) 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


THE Woritp WIDE GUILD 


THE Royat AMBASSADORS 


THE CHILDREN’S WoRLD CRUSADE 





Mountains and Missions 


Montana and Idaho were the 
scene of missionary education ac- 
tivity during the late summer and 
fall. In three months Miss Char- 
lotte Huntoon, Field Secretary of 
the Department of Missionary Ed- 
ucation, drove over ten thousand 
miles in the service of the local 
churches. The first two weeks of 
the trip were spent at Green Lake, 
Wis., where two courses in missions 
were taught. Then followed a week 
of visitation in the churches of 
Wisconsin. In Indiana Miss Hun- 
toon spoke in South Bend on 
Sunday morning and spent the 
following week at Lake Wawasee, 
teaching a course in Guild Methods 
and one on “Why Missions?” 

Then began the trek west in 
“Billy,” her faithful car. In Mon- 
tana 20 churches were visited. The 
first of these was the youngest 
church in the state. The folk there 
were eager for all kinds of denomi- 
national information and help. 
This same enthusiasm prevailed in 
all of the churches where the re- 
sponse was most cordial. 

Lodge Grass! One of the real in- 
spirations of the trip was the visit 
to Chivers Memorial Chapel on 





A typical log ranch house in Mon- 
tana, visited by Miss Huntoon 




















One of the many bears that wander 
about Yellowstone Park 


this Crow Indian field. The Indian 
Christians gave Miss Huntoon a 
warm welcome. From Lodge Grass 
one of the leading Indians, McKin- 
ley Backbone, rode with Miss 
Huntoon to Crow Agency and 
pointed out many places of inter- 
est. There was a happy fellowship 
with the workers from Crow 
Agency and with Wilkin Willis and 
his wife, graduates of Bacone 
College, now serving as mission- 
aries at Pryor. 

Two days were spent at Dillon, 
Mont., with Miss L. Belle Long, 
general missionary under the Wom- 
an’s Home Mission Society. There 
is great promise that the small 
church there will again assume an 
active working part in the state. 

Between two appointments Miss 
Huntoon and her faithful “Billy” 
had an opportunity todrive through 
Glacier National Park, an experi- 
ence never to be forgotten. A 
Saturday later in the month was 
spent in Yellowstone Park where a 
gracious hostess gave Miss Hun- 
toon an opportunity to see many of 
the interesting places. She even 
“shot” a bear with her camera as 
he was begging for cookies at a car. 





Church and association con- 
ferences were held in Idaho. The 
last church visited at Pine Creek 
was the youngest church in that 
state. Begun as a mission ten 
years ago in a lumber and mining 
community, the church now has an 
attractive log building and a regu- 
lar pastor. It is reaching out and 
holding services in another settle- 
ment where there is no church. 
For two evening meetings the 
church was filled to capacity. A 
woman’s luncheon on the second 
day was very largely attended. 

Miss Huntoon and “Billy” re- 
turned happy: because of the many 
new friends made and grateful for 
the faithful and enthusiastic work- 
ers in Montana and Idaho with 
whom friendships had been es- 
tablished. Results of the experi- 
ence in Montana and Idaho are 
already visible in the increased 
activity in missionary education. 


NEW STUDY BOOKS 
1941-1942 
Aputt: A Christian Imperative: 
Our Contribution to World Order, 
by Roswetu P. Barnes; Chris- 
tian Roots of Democracy in 
America, by Artuur E. Hott. 
Senior Hicu: The Seed and the 





Chivers Memorial Church and mis- 
sionary apartment at Lodge Grass 
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Soil, by Ricnarp T. Baker; 
Author of Liberty, by Rosert 
W. SEARLE. 

Junior Hieu: Living Together in 
Today’s World, by Louise B. 
GrirritHs; Brothertown, by 
Lourse B. GriFFItTHs. 

Junior: We Gather Together, by 
Grace W. McGavran. 

Primary: Come Everyone and Wor- 
ship, by A. B. Keiser. 

MIscELLANEOvs: Creating Friendly 
Attitudes Through the Home, by 
Grace W. McGavran; The 
Jews Today: A Call to Christian 
Action, by Conrap HorrMann, 
JR.; Games from Many Lands, 
compiled by Nina MILEn; 
The Minister and Missions, ed- 
ited by ArtHur H. Limovze; 
From Carabao to Clipper (Adults 
—Philippines), by B. K. and 
I. W. Hiepon. 

Baptist packets and courses on 
the various books will be available 
at 25 cents each. The national 
missionary reading program and 
materials will be available in April. 


The Minister and Missions 

The Minister and Missions, ed- 
ited by ArtuuR H. Limovze, is a 
practical handbook of suggestions 
for missionary preaching and pro- 
grams in the local church. The first 
part contains suggestions of perma- 
nent value for the pastor’s guid- 
ance of the missionary education 
program. The second part deals 
with the 1941-42 materials pub- 
lished by the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, reviews of new 
books by eminent authorities, notes 
on the preaching values of the 
books, and a list of supplementary 
references and visual aids. This 
second section will be issued an- 
nually. Size 6 x 9 inches, punched 
for loose-leaf notebook. Ready 
about May 1, 1941, at 25 cents, It 
includes articles by Halford E. 
Luccock, Dr. A. C. Thomas, of 
Fall River, Mass., and Dr. Theo- 
dore Adams, of Richmond, Va. 
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ROYAL AMBASSADORS 








Cheyenne Pages 

High Counselor James L. Bow- 
ser, of Iowa, has been called to Fort 
Warren, Wyoming, for military 
service as a chaplain. Though he 
has responsibilities: in the army, 
he still has thought for boys in 
Baptist churches, for in a letter the 
other day he said: “The other 
night I helped the First Baptist 
Church, of Cheyenne, install their 
first class of Pages. In a few days 
I am to meet with the committee 
and explain the R. A. work to them 
in detail. The chapter is just get- 
ting started but I believe you can 
expect something fine from it.” 


The R. A. Gossiper 


E. C. Beutler, High Counselor of 
Oregon, has sent a copy of the 
“R. A. Gossiper”’ for November- 
December, 1940. This is edited by 
G. E. Gillaspie, of Helix. It in- 
cludes news of chapters, novel sug- 
gestions for a social program, and 
encouragement and help for lead- 
ers. This is an excellent means of 
promotion and inspiration. 


Camp Memory Book 

In 1940 each boy at the camp 
at Lake Tippecanoe, Ind., was 
presented with a loose-leaf book 
814 x 11 inches with a paper cover. 
In this book on the first page ap- 


Baptist Pioneer Camp, Lake Tippecanoe, Indiana 
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pear the name and camp address of 
the owner. Then follow on various 
pages a welcome to the camp, 
résumé of the daily program and 
camp rules, general information 
and suggestions about awards to 
campers of which there were some 
23, graded from honor camper to 
awards for footprints. Provision 
for camp songs, autographs and 
snapshots, and a variety of other 
suggestive material were included. 
Surely any camper who left Lake 
Tippecanoe after 10 days on that 
campus has a souvenir which 
will make real his experiences. 


Boys’ CAMPS 
Season of 1941 


The following dates are sched- 
uled. There will likely be others. 
Write to your State Director for 
information about camps. 

June 2-8—Lexington, Neb. 

June 16—22—Milford, Neb. 

July 5-12—Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

July 7-19—Ocean Park, Maine (Junior). 
July 7-19—Ocean Park, Maine. 

July 13-26—Camp Caesar, Cowen, 

W. Va. 

July 20-26—Burton, Wash. 

July 21-Aug. 2—Ocean Park, Maine. 

Aug. 4-15—Christy Park, Scott City, 
Kan. 

Aug. 4-16—Ocean Park, Maine. 

Aug. 18-29—Camp Crawford, Bene- 
dict, Kan. 
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Dear Girls of the Guild: 


When you come to the end of a Silver 
Year, 

You reflect on all it has brought, 

And your thought runs out to girls 
everywhere, 

And the service their hands 
wrought. 

Oh then you know that this radiant 
year 

- Has starred a darkening night, 

For in a world grown blind with fear, 


The Guild has lifted a light. 


have 


The Anniversary Year has al- 
most come to a close. This month 
of April will be a month of reflec- 
tions—reflecting what I wonder? 
What is the sum of our shining? 
At how many points of advance 
can we place a star? Our reports, so 
soon to be recorded, will tell the 
story. Surely the record of a Silver 
Star Year should be a shining thing! 

I am wondering what it has 
meant. for each girl personally. Has 
it been a year of inner radiance 
when you have felt your own spirit 
grow? Has your interest in Christ’s 
kingdom radiated to the ends of the 
earth and to every race and nation? 
Has the wonder of Christian fel- 
lowship brought a new strength 
and challenge to life? Think on 
these things, and where you can 
do so inwardly place a star. I’m 
sure the prayer of every heart is 
that of the star-gazer who, looking 
up into the heavens which he 
loved to study, breathed, “Oh, 
that I might think Thy thoughts 
after Thee!”’ 

What has it meant to each Chap- 
ter? Some of you have come into 
the Guild fellowship in this anni- 
versary year. Certainly for you a 
star marks that spot. Take those 
““Star-points”’ we set for ourselves 
at this year’s beginning—worship, 


study, giving, service, fellowship 


‘—and note whether this year 


marks an advance for your chap- 
ter. Can you star them all? There 
are still a few precious days left 
till April 15 and these may put you 
in the achievement column if you 
make good use of them. 

How about the Guild Love Gift? 
How it would star the year to 
reach our goal of $30,000! We 
want to carry the world missionary 
enterprise of Northern Baptists 
for those four days. We would not 
fail in one of them. A little extra 
lifting by each Chapter will do it! 

The Reading Program showed a 
weak spot last year which I hope 
we shall have overcome when 
April 15 rolls round. All chapters 
should be reading some of these 
books if they want to be world 
minded and up to date. 

We dropped in our subscriptions 
to Missions a year ago. Each 
chapter should have access to a 
copy each month. In how many 
homes of your members does it 
appear? Perhaps a word to the 
wise is sufficient. 

What has it meant to the World 
Wide Guild? Memories, yes, lots of 
them stretching back over 25 
years; gratitude for the many 
known and unknown persons who 
have contributed to its growth and 
its success; fellowship of Baptist 
girls, a more conscious one in a 
year like this; purpose deepened to 
serve the cause of Christ; dedica- 
tion renewed in the face of a 
challenging world. 

Perhaps more than anything 
else, it means a confident joy in a 
task that is constructive rather 
than destructive, on the side of 
love not hate, creating brother- 
hood not enemies, building the 
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Kingdom of God, not warring na- 
tions of men. Though we may feel 
small and inadequate, as the pres- 
ent world counts power and in- 
fluence, perhaps in some measure 
we “have come to the Kingdom 
for such a time as this.” 

When Dr. Beard, the American 
historian, was asked if he could 
give the lessons of history in a 
short book he replied he could do 
it in four sentences. One of these 
sentences was—“ When it is dark- 
est, you can see the stars.” It has 
been dark enough, too dark, in our 
world this anniversary year, but 
how glad I am for our Silver Stars! 

Very sincerely yours, 


as @ Hepp 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Guild Stars in Cuba 


Such an interesting package 
came to the Guild office recently. 
In it was the program for the first 
Guild House Party in Cuba and a 
copy of the banquet program— 
stars on the covers of course, and 
all in Spanish. Do you want to 
know what their toasts were? El 
Resplador de las Estrellas. La 
Constancia de las Estrellas. El 
Lugar de las Estrellas. La Funcion 
de las Estrellas. E] Camino de las 
Estrellas. 

Two new stars have just been 
welcomed into the Cuban constel- 
lation. All of us extend our wel- 
come and our friendship to these 
new chapters. 

In the picture of the House 
Party Miss Elizabeth Allport is at 
the upper left. She is our mis- 
sionary in connection with the 
First Baptist Church at Guan- 
tanamo and she is really Guild 
Secretary for Cuba too. Lower 
left in the picture is Miss Linnea 
Nelson, the missionary from China 
who meant so much to their House 
Party. The letter from Miss All- 
port follows: 
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“TI am enclosing two applica- 
tions for membership to the World 
Wide Guild. I had been expecting 
to hear of the organization of the 
Guild at Holguin, for I had sent 
them a Guild Guide in Spanish, 
also other materials. The news of 
the new Guild at Jatibonico came 
to me as a happy surprise. Mrs. 
Matos wrote me, ‘I have been 
wanting to organize a chapter of the 
Guild here in Jatibonico ever since 
we came for I know what a help the 
Guild girls can be to the Church.’ ”’ 

“We held our first W. W. G. 
House Party in Cuba in January, 
in the Girls’ Dormitory at Cristo. 
The attendance was small but it 
was a nice House Party in spite of 
that. Not even a Guild House 
Party in the States could outdo us 
on the point of having a real mis- 
sionary from China present. Miss 
Linnea Nelson, a missionary on 
furlough from China, was spending 
a few days with her sister, Mrs. 
Wilbur Larson, wife of our super- 
intendent. Miss Nelson came at 
just the right time to give the 
right touch to our House Party. 
I expect the Lord knew we needed 
her and so put it into her heart to 
come just at that time. You can 
imagine how happy we were to 
have her present. We hope next 
time to have a larger and better 
organized House Party. 

“We have our Baptist Conven- 
tion of Eastern Cuba in April. We 
want to follow as closely as possible 
the Study and Theme used by the 
Girls in the States. It seems to me 
that the work goes better all 
through the year when it gets a 
start at the Convention.” 


Over the Burma Road 


Many of you know personally 
Miss Emma Brodbeck who has 
been a missionary in West China 
for many years. Those who at- 
tended the Guild Days in Atlantic 
City will remember her fascinating 
address and her equally fascinating 


personality as she talked to us. All 
of you will be interested in her 
story of her return to Suifu—the 
first woman to travel the reopened 
Burma Road! 

In Japan she got in touch with 
Annie Thexton, a returning West 
China Canadian missionary, and 


they set about preparing for the’: 


Burma Road. Later, on the road, 
she writes: ““We are having a 
glorious trip. How I love beautiful 
Burma with its soft-voiced, courte- 
ous people.” 

The two women proceeded by 
train from Rangoon to Mandalay 
and thence by motor to Maymyo 
and on to Lashio to start with the 
trek into China over the Burma 
Road. “A friend with a new truck” 
was good enough to deliver their 
ton of baggage that far. At Lashio 
they went to the Southwest ‘Trans- 
portation Company to ask terms. 

“We didn’t know they were on 
contract to carry only government 
supplies. The man whom we first 
interviewed said, ‘Just write to the 
manager for a pass. They will take 
you because you are reverencies.’ 
We wrote a letter and called on the 
manager and received passes to 
Kunming. Instead of separating us 
on different trucks, they put our 
baggage and us in one truck. On 
leaving, the manager handed me a 
letter saying, ‘This is a letter to 
my friend, the manager in Bao 
Shan, the transfer place. He will 
send you on promptly!’” 
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Guild House Party in Cuba 
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Later Miss Brodbeck writes: 
“T am sitting along the roadside in 
a little mountain village of Yun- 
nan. We are within an hour of 
Mekong River bridge, so all traffic 
has been held up during the middle 
of the day for fear of air raids. 
Both of these bridges were bombed 
about a month ago, but traffic 
was stopped only three days. 

“Our second truck gives us the 
hard wooden seats which had been 
expected. We may get calloused, 
but we'll get there. But truly! it 
is a lovely road. Talk of your scenic 
highways! Everywhere there is 
beauty; great chasms below and 
cliffs above, terraced mountain 
valleys like vast contour maps in 
color and always the winding rib- 
bon of road, with its never-ending 
lines of trucks, its colorful parade 
of tribes people, and heavily-laden 
pack animals.” 

On December 12 she writes 
from Kunming, Yunnan Lake: 
“We arrived yesterday afternoon. 
Yesterday there was an air raid in 
Kunming, but none today. Our 
passes run out here, but Southwest 
seems to take it for granted they 
are to see us through. Everyone we 
meet is astounded, just as we are, 
at the free pass. We had no pull or 
no connections—just walked into 
the office, two unknown women in 
a frontier Burma town, explaining 
that we wished to get back to our 
work in Szechwan. Each of us have 
22 years to our credit in China. 
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Miss Thexton’s connection with the 
University helped, and my Ameri- 
can citizenship, for everyone rec- 
ognizes U.S.A. as a friend of 
China. Then, we are the first 
women to attempt this route and 
everyone seemed interested. When- 
ever we have thanked officials of 
the company, they have said, 
“Oh, we should help you. We are 
only doing our duty.” Missionaries 
have a very good reputation in 
China these days, and we are 
travelling on their prestige. 

“We have had as easy and care- 
free a trip as I’ve ever had. Our 
drivers have been kind and courte- 
ous and seemed to enjoy the 
prestige of having two foreign 
women. It takes much intrigue to 
get even with them in occasionally 


paying a bill.” 
After reaching Luchow she 
writes: 


“We had a fine trip from Kunming 
to Luchow. It is a new road, used 
mostly for military purposes— 
no regular buses. We learned to eat 
whenever food was offered us. 
Sometimes we had to get along 
with one meal a day and sometimes 
two. But we always enjoyed our 
food. We climbed a mountain and 
then stayed on top of the ridge for 
most of the day. It was beautiful 
travelling along a continental di- 
vide with deep valleys on either 
side of our narrow road. We were 
told we were at 8000 and 9000 ft. 
most of that day. There is a large 
beautiful lake just outside the city. 
We came in past it just at sunset. 

“We arrived at Luchow two 
days ago. Fortunately we got in 
about noon. Southwest saw us 
through, nobly, to the end: un- 
loading us, and arranging for 
carrying our goods across the river 
and into the city and up to the 
Canadian Mission. We arrived 
well before dark and fortunately 
found folks at home to welcome 
us. Luchow is a city of ruins and 
has been bombed five or six times. 





Miss Emma Brodbeck 


The big school and the hospital of 
the Mission are blank and staring. 

“Getting from Luchow to Suifu 
is as difficult as from Lashio to 
Luchow. 

“I’m on the last lap of my 
journey to Suifu. One feels it is 
quite an accomplishment to get 
onto a steamer, so I’m proud to be 
sitting here, with my bedding, 
food load and accordian draped 
around me. At present I have no 
place big enough to stretch out a 
bed mat, but one of the head men 
has told me he will try to find a 
place by night. It is really fun to 
feel the friendly atmosphere. Our 
group at table includes men from 
Shanghai and Canton, a col- 
lege Professor, and an aeronautics 
teacher (from Paris), a high school 
teacher and a college student. 
Most of them are going to Suifu or 
nearby towns where their schools 
are moving.” 
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Finally on December 21 from 
Suifu she says: “Well! I gave the 
folks a surprise here when I 
walked in on them this noon. I 
hadn’t sent a telegram because 
they don’t usually go as fast as a 
person. I’ve had a grand trip and 
it is nice to be here for Christmas.” 


National Exhibits 


Part of the Exhibit at the Na- 
tional Guild Conference concerns 
three activities for which national 
recognition is given. Write your 
State Secretary concerning the 
time your entries must be in her 
hands. All entries must be judged 
in each state first, only the winning 
entry being sent to the National 
conference in Wichita. Following 
are the activities; 

Poster. One type of poster only 
this year—one on the Guild An- 
niversary. Many chapters have 
followed the suggestion that post- 
ers be placed in their churches. 

Program Meeting Booklets. By 
this is meant the booklets worked 
out by the chapter for each girl to 
own, giving schedule of meetings 
and plans for the program. To be 
judged on an age group basis. 

Activity Year Books. By this 
is meant the scrapbook type of 
book showing the record of the en- 
tire year’s work in word, picture 
and objects. To be judged on an 
age-group basis. 

Let’s make the exhibit a specially 
fine one to fittingly review our 25th 
Anniversary Year. — 


Children’s World Crusade 











Dear Boys and Girls: 

Now that April is here we are all 
looking for signs of spring: a robin 
on the school lawn, little green 
clumps of grass in the front yard, 
a brave crocus or a bright daffodil 
blooming in the park. In some parts 


of our land the snow has just begun 
to melt and grayish patches in 
fields and yards grow thinner every 
day. Elsewhere country fields and 
lanes, city parks and lawns are al- 
ready gay with yellow and red 
blossoms and bright green leaves. 
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Everywhere the world seems to 
be shaking itself out of its winter 
nest and stirring into life again. 
The bright sun is warming the 
earth and spring showers are mois- 
tening the ground. Down in the 
warm, wet earth seeds and bulbs 
are beginning to stir and to stretch; 
reaching out towards the sunlight 
they push their way up into the 
sweet spring air. 

In the springtime all the world 
seems to be alive. We can almost 
see the grasses grow; the buds 
burst open and the leaves unfold. 
Somehow the refreshing spring rain 
and warm sunshine get down in- 
side us to stir our hearts and make 
them glad. As we skip along to 
school and breathe in the-spring 
air our hearts echo the songs of the 
birds and the soft whisperings of 
the breezes that play among the 
grasses and flowers. It makes us 
happy just to be alive in a world 
where God’s plan for growing 
things opens up before our eyes. 

We like to watch ourselves grow, 
too. Once I knew a boy who 
measured his height by stand- 
ing under the living-room mantel- 
piece, stretching up tall and trying 
to touch the mantelpiece with his 
head. One day by standing on tip- 
toe he found that his longest hair 
just scraped the mantelpiece. By 
his next birthday he could touch 
the top without even the least little 
stretch. Before long he had grown 
so tall that he had to fold himself 
up in order to stand under the 
mantelpiece at all. 

Perhaps some of you have other 
measuring sticks for your height; 
the kitchen door or a clothes-post. 
On birthdays Father measures you 
with a yardstick and makes a 
mark to show where the top of 
your head comes. It is part of the 
fun of birthdays to find out how 
much we have grown. 

Just as God has a plan for our 
bodies to grow so He has a plan for 
the growth of our minds. When we 








become tall enough and strong 
enough to live in this world .our 
bodies stop growing. Our minds are 
different. If we keep them at work 
they will continue to grow. When 
we read a book about Edison our 
mind opens up to take in the story 
of Edison’s life, and that story 
becomes a part of our mind. When 
we study about the Japanese our 
minds stretch out to take in ideas 
about Japanese houses, Japanese 
games and schools. Our brains are 
a very small part of our body, but 
our minds can stretch out to people 
and countries all over the world. In 
our minds we can live in Mexico, 
Africa or China. We can be French, 
Indian or Dutch. This year we 
have been stretching. our minds 
across to China and out into the 
fields where Migrants work. As we 
studied and thought about these 
people our minds have been grow- 
ing. As long as we keep interested 
in God’s world and seek to know 
better His children everywhere our 
minds will continue to grow long 
after our bodies have stopped. 

We cannot use a yardstick to 
measure our love but that grows, 
too. Can you remember your baby 
days when Father and Mother and 
sisters and brothers were the only 
people you loved? When you be- 
came old enough to have a play- 
mate or two your love stretched 
out to include them. After you be- 


Migrant children on their way home from the Center 





gan school your love stretched 
further to take in some teachers 
and schoolmates. Just as our minds 
keep on growing so our love too 
should never end. As we have 
stretched our minds this year to 
learn about the Chinese and the 
Migrants I hope we have opened 
our hearts to receive these people 
as our friends. When we ask God 
to bless the Chinese and the Mi- 
grants, when we think kindly 
thoughts about these new friends, 
when we share what we have to 
make their lives happier, we are 
stretching our hearts to take them 
into our love along with our moth- 
ers and fathers, teachers, and play- 
mates. Just as in our minds we 
can live all over the world, so our 
hearts can reach out in love to peo- 
ple all over the world. The more 
we love other people the more we 
show our love for God who is the 
Father of us all. ; 

As we watch the world wake up 
this spring and enjoy the growing 
grasses and leaves and flowers, let 
us be glad that God also has a plan 
for us to grow. Let us thank Him 
for our mothers and fathers, doc- 
tors, teachers, ministers and friends 
who are working with God to help 
our bodies to grow strong and tall, 
our minds to stretch out into all 
the world, and our love to reach 
out to our brothers and sisters in 
every land. Just as we run and 
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jump and stretch our bodies to 
help them grow, let us always keep 
our minds open for new ideas and 
our hearts open for new friends so 
that like the grasses and the flow- 
ers we too can grow in the warm 
sunshine of God’s love and care. 
Your friend, 


ty > >» 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


From Beans to Strawberries 


The day had been a happy one 
for the Thompsons as they rode 
slowly toward the strawberry sec- 
tion of Louisiana. When they had 
left central Florida, where they 
had been picking beans, many 
friends came to see them off. Then, 
too, they had “made”’ better than 
ever before in “beans,” for now 
they had nearly $60. “It’s almost 
a million dollars,” said the middle- 
sized Thompson. The car had been 
behaving well also—no tire trouble 
or engine trouble—yes, it had been 
a good day for the Thompsons. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thompson had 
lived as tenant farmers in central 
Texas. One morning the landlord 
had told Mr. Thompson that he 
had bought a tractor that could do 
the work of three men, so Mr. 
Thompson would no longer be 
needed. 

That fatal day had been six 
years ago. Mr. Thompson had 
combed his whole section of the 
country. for a job, but heard the 
same story everywhere. Finally Mr. 
Thompson and his wife and three 
children started out in their truck. 
All of them were sure that in a 
week or two Father would find a 
job, but six years had passed and 
the Thompsons were still looking. 

The car came to a stop beside a 
grove of pine trees and Father 
said, ““We can stay here for the 
night; we can sleep under the stars 
and we won't put up our tent.” 

Soon the car was unpacked and 


Mrs. Thompson had started the 
evening meal. Tonight they were 
going to have something more 
than just meal and molasses—yes, 
they were going to have some 
meat and potatoes. The Thomp- 
sons, Jack, Marion and Bill, 
hopped around after their mother 
with a hungry look. 

Soon all sat down on the ground 
and ate their meal. When they had 
finished Marion said, “My, it 
tasted good, Mother; I wish we 
could have dinners like that often.” 

The family seemed to be espe- 
cially peaceful. They all sat on the 
ground talking about the work 
they hoped to get. Jack said he 
would rather go to school than to 
travel, and Bill echoed the same 
thing. Father said he hoped his 
sons could go to school someday, 
but now they were needed to help 
raise enough money for the family 
to live on. 

Father went on to say that there 
were nearly a million boys and 
girls the age of his boys who were 
not in school and were traveling 
with their parents. “You see, 
boys,”’ he said, “‘people in the cities 
eat what we pick and the farmers 
need us, or the food would spoil. 
So you see, boys, we are doing 
some good.”’ He stopped and then 
added, “But, fellows, I'll see that 
you get to school some way. I wish 
there were laws that would keep 
kids from picking cotton, straw- 
berries and beans.” 

A car slowed down and stopped 
by the truck, and a woman in 
white came over to the family. The 
Thompsons asked her to sit down. 
The lady explained that she was 
a nurse, interested in people like 
the Thompsons, and wanted to 
know if she could do anything 
for them. Mrs. Thompson thanked 
her and asked her to have some 
coffee. Miss Morgan, the nurse, 
smiled and said, “‘Yes.”’ 

Many stories were told around 
the campfire that evening and the 
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Thompsons and Miss Morgan be- 
came good friends. Mr. Thompson 
finally asked, “How do you try to 
help us?” 

Miss Morgan explained that she 
took care of many sick people who 
were traveling, and in some places 
planned for schools or centers 
where the children could be cared 
for while their parents were in the 
fields. 

When she said the word “school” 
Jack lifted his head and asked, 
“Is there one of those schools near 
here?” Miss Morgan looked at 
Jack and said that they were going 
to have “one of those schools” in 
strawberries in Louisiana. 

Mrs. Thompson looked at Jack 
and said, “Yes, Jack, you can go, 
if we find work there.” 

Mr. Thompson asked, “Who 
pays for you and those schools you 
talk about?” 

“People in churches in 23 de- 
nominations across the country are 
interested in you who work to give 
them food. The churches ask the 
local churches in the communities 
around which you people pick 
crops to help furnish part. of the 
program and to do things for them. 
We are trying to get everyone to 
help so that we can have many 
more of these schools in sections 
where you people stop,” said Miss 
Morgan. 

“John, do you hear what she is 
saying? Sometimes I think no one 
is interested in us, or where we go. 
Where do they have these cen- 
ters?” asked Mr. Thompson. Miss 
Morgan said they were to be found 
in 16 states, across the country. 

Bill asked if they would find such 
centers in Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Michigan. “Yes,” said Miss Mor- 
gan, “in some parts of those 
states.” 

“Won’t it be fun to play with 
some of the kids in a school?” 
suggested Jack. ‘“‘Will we learn 
how to draw and everything?” 

“Yes, I think so and they will 
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love to meet you all,” said Miss 
Morgan. 

“Say, Mother, can I go to the 
one in Louisiana?” said Marion. 

“Yes, you all can go,” said 
Mother, “but time for bed now.” 
So each child took two blankets 
and rolled himself up in them. 
They lay a little apart from the 
adults who sat about the fire, and 
the adults heard their voices as 
they talked over this new thought. 

Miss Morgan rose and said that 
she must drive on, but hoped that 
she would see them again soon. 
As she drove off down the road, she 
waved back. 

Mr. Thompson stood by his 
wife talking over the events of the 
evening. “Oh, John,” said Mrs. 
Thompson, “I have such a glowing 
feeling when I know that there are 
people who are trying to do such 
nice things for us. Just think, 
Father, to be really welcomed to a 
new place! My children will not be 
so bitter when they are greeted in 
a friendly way, and, Father, maybe 
we can find a steady job soon.” 

That night for the first time m 
many years, Mrs. Thompson 
thanked God.—Helen White, Cru- 
sade Special Interest Missionary. 


TIDINGS 
(Continued from page 243) 
flowers in the church yard have 
been friendly messengers to the 
neighborhood. The people love 
beauty and many a passer-by has 
slowed his steps to admire the blos- 
soms. Many times an old man has 
been seen leaning on the fence, un- 
conscious of the world around him, 
feasting his eyes on the garden. I 
should like to have known his 
thoughts. He and his wife, whose 
hearts’ hunger only God can sat- 
isfy, would like to come to our 
church but are afraid of what peo- 
ple might say if they were seen 

entering a Protestant church. 
Company on Sunday afternoon 
is often a hindrance to church at- 





tendance, but not with everyone. 
Two married daughters who come 
to church only on special occa- 
sions, paid this tribute to their 
father: “The church comes first 
with my father. My mother doesn’t 
like it when he leaves the company 
and goes to church. But he says, 
‘T’ll be gone only an hour.’ It does 
look rather queer, but I admire 
him for it.” 

Our Sunday school has joined 
the Baptist Church School Ad- 
vance. We have set for ourselves not 
a 10% increase in attendance but 
a 50% increase.—Ida Chrisler. 


A Correction 
Mary Zoa Annis, author of ‘the 
article, “Jewish Friends Take Mis- 
sionary to Church” (Missions, 
February, 1941, page 113), is work- 
ing in Washington and not im Utah. 





THE CONFERENCE TABLE 
(Continued from page 239) 
where groups from many lands 
joined in an experience of worship. 

A Caravan of an associational 
group of officers paying visit to the 
local mission groups has proven a 
fine way of getting acquainted and 
a helpful method of relaying plans 
to some women in the church who 
so seldom attend an Association. 

One small rural church had a 
Scrap Book meeting. Each woman 
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selected some special field for her 
study and through the year pasted 
pictures and information from the 
public press and denominational 
magazines. At the meeting they 
reported on what they had learned 
and exhibited the proof of their 
labors. 

Singing Christmas Carols in July 
around a tree gleaming with lights 
while the members place some 
needed gifts in a box for their spe- 
cial missionary in Burma or Africa 
has revolutionized the thought 
that summer meetings are dull. 

And again you are asking for 
something different. Have you yet 
entertained an INTERPRETER or 
SPEAKER? They will come and 
gladly present a very fine message. 
Their sharing the knowledge they 
have diligently acquired will bless 
them as well as you. 

A DepicaTIon SERVICE for the 
outgoing missionaries whom the 
Northern Baptist Convention com- 
missioned in May, served as one 
June program. The pictures of the 
missionaries were shown and the 
field to which they were going de- 
scribed, followed by a season of 
prayer. 

And thus one could go on and on 
and wonder why with such un- 
limited opportunities any mission- 
ary program should lack Purposs, 
Unity, AND LANDSCAPE. 


THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConDUCTED BY ELIZABETH I. FENSOM 
Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


HIS HANDS 


Because of the interest in Hands, 
the annual meeting program de- 
scribed last month, this beautiful 
poem is reprinted from The Church 
Bulletin. 


The hands of Christ 
Seem very frail, 

For they were broken 
By a nail. 





But only they reach 
Heaven at last 

Whom these frail broken 
Hands hold fast. 

—Joun Ricnarp MorELAND 


A New Method 


A program folder from the 
Woman’s Missionary Society of 
Union Baptist Church (Negro), 
New York City, lists the usual com- 
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mittee reports in an unusual way. 
In the first half of the outline, We 
Pray indicates the work of the 
Worship Committee; We Study, 
the work of the Education and 
Missionary Program Committees; 
We Give, the work of the mis- 
sionary Finance and White Cross 
Committees. The program contin- 
ues: And also, We Do—for Others 
(Christian Friendliness, Christian 
Citizenship, Youth and Children’s 
Committees) ;—for Ourselves (Mem- 
bership and Fellowship Commit- 
tees.) The closing hymn, “My 
Master Was a Worker,” is a favor- 
ite of this energetic group. 


A Welcome Visitor 


At a recent meeting of the 
Women’s Society of First Baptist 
Church, Phoenix, Ariz., a 26-inch 
box—a replica of the current gift 
box—stood on the piano. At the 
close of the program, the chairman 
said: “We have a gift-box visitor 
today. I wonder if it would like to 
say a few words.” Then Miss 
Lillian Bryant (concealed behind 
the piano and box) read an original 
poem in which the gift box told of 
its joy when gifts came its way, and 
its sadness when overlooked. It 
must have been an eloquent mes- 
sage, for when the box was later 
used to collect the gift boxes, many 
extra gifts also were dropped in. 


Whose?? 

The Way to Eight Treasures is 
the title of an interesting year book 
which has become separated from 
the accompanying letter and now 
has for identification only the 
words Circle Two. Although based 
on the national program theme, it 
has its own key word, Way, with 
the key verse John 14:6 and the 
theme song, “Have Thine Own 
Way, Lord.” The cover design 
shows an open chest filled to over- 
flowing with treasures of various 
kinds. The names of certain months 
appear, indicating that the “treas- 
ures” are the program meetings. 


From the opening pages we learn 
that each meeting includes the 
following features: 

A penny march for the sunshine 
fund; a flower from each member 
for the “love bouquet” to be sent to 
the discouraged, ill, or sad indi- 
vidual; a roll call with a personal 
response from each member on 
the subject listed in the program; 
prayer “‘for the Lord’s work in our 
church,” under the leadership of 
pastor and officers. 


Information—Plus 


If the members of the Woman’s 
Missionary Union of Highland 
Park Baptist Church, Los Angeles, 
are not familiar with all depart- 
ments of work, it is not the fault of 
the year book committee! Through- 
out the booklet, the monthly 
programs are given on the right- 
hand pages. Opposite each is a note 
concerning the aims of some one 
department, together with the 
name and address of the chairman 
—for example: 


LITERATURE 


The Department of Literature strives 
to develop an increased interest in the 
literature prepared on all phases of 
denominational missionary work; to 
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provide a literature table in the 
church; to increase the number of sub- 
scriptions to Missions; to increase the 
use of A Book of Remembrance. 


*“‘Always Morning”’ 


“It is always morning some- 
where in the world.” This inscrip- 
tion from an English sundial pro- 
vides the keynote for the year 
book of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of North Frankford Bap- 
tist Church, Philadelphia, and an 
attractive sundial design adorns 
the cover. The programs are on the 
theme, Witnesses of the Light. 

Getting the younger women— 
that much-talked-of goal—is an 
accomplished fact in this church. 
Mrs. Roland M. Traver, chairman 
of the program committee, writes: 


We have a new society, called 
the Mary-Martha Missionary Society, 
comprised of young women from 25 
years of age up. They affiliate with our 
women’s society, and are beginning 
very well indeed. Eighteen members 
were present at the last meeting for 
election of officers. Miss Margaret 
Evans is president, and Mrs. Evan Cha- 
bot, secretary-treasurer. . . . North 
Frankford is “‘on its toes” this year 
for missions. That is something to be 
thankful for. Everyone is doing his bit 
to help make our local society colorful 
as well as helpful. Even our men are 
being used, and I do believe that more 
of them have caught the spirit. 





WOMEN OVERSEAS 
(Continued from page 241) 


en’s Society of Burma, the oldest 
as well as the largest national or- 
ganization, was started in 1920 “in 
honor of the Golden Jubilee of 
women’s work in America.”’ The 
All Burma Woman’s Missionary 
Society includes Shan, Chin and 
Mon as well as -Burmese women. 
The Anglo-Indian and Kachin 
women carry their share of Bur- 
ma’s home mission work. The 
Telugu Baptist Women’s Conven- 
tion represents a well-organized 
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woman’s work covering all of South 
India. Assam has organized wom- 
an’s work in the Assamese, Garo 
and Naga Conventions because 
language barriers prevent a larger 
union. China has no national 
woman’s society, but church 
women have Women’s Commit- 
tees of the Chekiang-Shanghai 
Baptist Convention and the Ling 
Tong Convention as well as some 
local societies. The Woman’s De- 
partment of the Japan Baptist 
Christian Church has had strong 
leadership. The women of Bengal- 
Orissa, the Philippines and the 
Belgian Congo have strong local 
organizations. 

On April 3, 1941, at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, these huridreds of 
thousands of Baptist women will 
meet together in Burma, India, 
China, Japan, the Philippines and 
America to experience a fellowship 
which literally encircles the globe. 
Together they will give thanks for 
the founding of the first woman’s 
missionary society on that same 
day in 1871. Together they will 
face a new decade, ready to con- 
tinue trying to build a better world 
in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Our mosaic is not perfect. 
We realize it, but we “press toward 
the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 


Missionary Cottages 
at Atlantic City 


At Ventnor, New Jersey (Atlan- 
tic City), six furlough cottages are 
available throughout the year for 
the occupancy of missionaries. 
Maintained by the Interdenomina- 
tional Foreign Mission Society, 
they are open to missionaries of all 
denominations. These cottages pro- 
vide a much needed rest and relaxa- 
tion for those who spend their lives 
in service far from their native 
land. Furnished for housekeeping, 
they solve the problem of where to 
live on small incomes while home 
on furlough. They assure friendly 





atmosphere, outdoor life by the sea 
and nearby school facilities. The 
rental fee ranges from $10.00 to 
$15.00 a month. Baptist mission- 
aries now at home or soon to come 


New York's 
Friendliest Hote 


Convenient location 
quiet, spacious rooms 
friendly, attentive serv- 34 
ice make the Prince 
George New York’s out- 


Single $2.50 to $4.00 ie 
Double $3.50 to $7.00 3 
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home on furlough who wish to 
spend part of their furloughs at one 
of the Ventnor Cottages should 
apply to Mrs. William M. Scott, 
King of Prussia Road, Radnor, Pa. 





CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 
For Sale or for Personal Use 


EXTRA Ev Day Greetings — new, at- 
tractive with worth-whilesentiments, 
MONEY | many with Bible Texts—in great 
EASILY variety of artistic settings — com- 

EARNED | forting, enco messages" 
cheer to the sick and sorrowing, 


birthday, etc. — the type of greet- 
ings Christian people are looking for. 
Easter Greetings — Christian sentiments, 
mostly with Bible Texts— dainty appropriate 
decorations. 
Cards that are different — not found in stores — 
Boxed and Unboxed — good profit, no invest- 
ment necessary. Write early for free Catalog and 
attractive Sale Plans. 


PEASE GREETING CARDS, INC. 


264 Laurel Street Dept.N Buffalo, N. Y. 
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An Income for You— 
Blessings for Others 
Both Assured through ANNUITY GIFTS 


© They provide substantial semi- 
annual returns to the donors 


© They help to extend the reign 


‘Blessings abound wher’er He reigns, 
The joyful prisoner bursts his chains, 
The weary find eternal rest, 

And all the sons of want are blest.”’ 


Baptist missionaries on ten mission fields confirm this 
testimony. Help to keep them at their task of pro- 


) claiming the blessings which only Christ can give. 


Please send me a free copy of “ANNUITIES — A Way to Give 


and to Receive.” 
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of Christ throughout the earth G 
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JESSE R. WILSON, Home Secretary 
AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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M-4-41 All annuity correspondence is strictly confidential 
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& THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND GENERATION @ 


William Wynd 


Rev. William Wynd, retired mis- 
sionary of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, died at the 
age of 75, at his home in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, on February 12, 1941. His 
foreign mission service ranged from 
1891 to 1932, a total of 41 years, all 
in Japan. He was born in Perthshire, 
Scotland, on October 24, 1866, and 
educated in Guinness College, London. 
In 1890 he went to Japan under ap- 
pointment by the Buxton Independent 
Mission. In May 1891 he received 
appointment under the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society and 
was designated to Osaka. In November 
1894 he was married to Miss Anna M. 
Morris in Swatow, China. Their many 
years of devoted service in Tokyo en- 


deared them to the Japanese people. 
Upon their retirement, in 1932, it was 
said of them: “Spirituality is the one 
word which approaches description of 
the service of our beloved friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wynd.” He is survived by 
his wife and their four children. 


Rev. George A. Huntley, M.D. 


Dr. George A. Huntley, retired mis- 
sionary, died at his home in Branson, 
Mo., March 2, 1941. He was 75 years 
old and had served as a missionary in 
China for 35 years, 27 years under the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society. Born in Bristol, England, June 
13, 1865, he received his early educa- 
tion in the public schools of that city. 
He entered Spurgeon College, London, 
in 1886, was ordained in March 1889, 
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Have You Made Your Will? 


IN YOUR INMOST THOUGHTS 
DO YOU EVER MEDITATE ON YOUR WILL 
AND SAY TO YOURSELF: 


@ What is my will? That I alone must determine. It’s up 
to me to have a will, and not to be thoughtless concerning such 
important matters. It will represent me when I have passed 
away. It will be the last message I’ can leave to the world. I 
should make a good will right away — the best will possible. 
And it must be made in accord with the spirit of Christ. 
@ This simplifies the problem, makes it easier. First, loved 
ones surely should be remembered. Second, Christ and His 
cause must be remembered too. A will seems like a confession 
of faith. It is that and more, for it proves what I am. @, How 
true is my faith and my love for God? How shall I express 
this in a permanent way? In making my will I'll do my very 
best for a great Christian cause. For years I have tried to live 
for the purposes of God. I would live on doing good — forever. 


It is the settled policy of THE MiInisTERS AND MISSIONARIES 
BENEFIT Boarp to place in its Permanent Fund all legacies 
received. Your bequest will not be dissipated. It will depend- 
ably represent you through the years of the future. 


Write for Will pamphlet entitled The Measure of My Life 
THE MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES BENEFIT BOARD 
OF THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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and sailed for China under appoint- 
ment by the China Inland Mission. 
He spent five years in evangelistic and 
medical work in Shensi. In 1894 he 
arrived in New York, and during the 
next three years at the University of 
Vermont he completed the medical 
course he had started in London. On 
later furloughs he studied at both the 
West London Hospital and at Harvard 
Medical School. In October 1896 he 
was married to Eliza Jane Reid of 
London, England. Together they sailed 
for China, under the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, arriving in 
Hanyang, Central China, in January 
1898. In June 1900 an edict neces- 
sitated the withdrawal of ail foreigners 
from that area. His varied service 
under the China Red Cross, and as a 
teacher at Shanghai College, add color 
and interest to his years of service. 
In 1924 he was awarded several medals 
by the Red Cross Society of China, and 
the “Chia Ho” decoration by the 
President of China. In 1924 Dr. and 
Mrs. Huntley returned to the United 
States. He is survived by his wife, five 
sons and two daughters. 


Mrs. John McGuire 


The sudden death, on February 27, 
1941, of Mrs. Inez Ulery McGuire, 
wife of Dr. John McGuire, following a 
fall in the home of her daughter in 
Puerto Rico, comes as a shock to her 
many friends in the United States. 
She was born in Millersburg, Ind., 
September 4, 1862. After her gradua- 
tion from Franklin College, Ind., she 
was appointed to missionary work in 
Mandalay, Burma, under the Woman’s 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society of the 
West. In September, 1891, she was 
married to Rev. John McGuire. At 
Mandalay they continued as general 
station evangelists, with heavy re- 
sponsibilities in educational work. 
When transferred to Rangoon where 
Dr. McGuire became President of the 
Burman Theologial Seminary, Mrs. 
McGuire continued to aid in every 
phase of the work. Dr. and Mrs. 
McGuire, had given over 40 years in 
service in Burma. They retired in 1984. 
Mrs. McGuire is survived by her hus- 
band, a son and a daughter. 
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In Derision They Called It 
Seward’s Ice Box 


Just after the Civil War when the 
United States Government was nego- 
tiating with Russia for the purchase of 
Alaska, those who were opposed called 
it ““Seward’s Ice Box.” It turned out to 
be one of the richest countries on earth. 
Members in the 1941 Christian Fellow- 
ship Cruise (see page 193), on July 21st, 
will see the city of Seward, Alaska, 
named for William H. Seward, the far- 
sighted statesman, who braved the 
jeers of his critics and secured Alaska 
for the United States. 

Seward is the destination of this 
year’s cruise which leads to southwest- 
ern Alaska, the route having been di- 
verted recently from southeastern 
Alaska. Government demands for ship- 
ping compelled the Alaska Steamship 
Line to revise its 1941 routings. Port of 
embarkation will be Seattle, reached 
by a transcontinental journey over the 
Northern Pacific Railway. Sailing date 
from Seattle is July. 15th. 

Seward is the rail port of the $56,- 
000,000 government-owned Alaska Rail- 
road which leads almost 500 miles 
north to Fairbanks, near the Arctic 
Circle. The city is surrounded by snow- 
capped mountains. It has been the site 
of the farthest north radio broadcast- 
ing station. Defense activities are now 
evident there, in addition to civil en- 
terprises—mining, fishing, trapping 
and hunting. A large government naval 
station guards the coastline. Outside 
the city is Marathon Mountain, 3,000 
feet above the sea. Each Fourth of 
July celebration Seward holds a Mara- 
thon Mountain Race from the city to 


' the top of the mountain and back. 


Seward today is considerably differ- 
ent from the Seward of 1903. Instead of 
a primitive port such as it was in 1903 
when construction of the Alaska Cen- 
tral Railroad started, it is today a 
thriving little city. Its famous Resur- 
rection Bay has been well named be- 
cause it revives a new appreciation 
of beauty. Harding rock, named for 
President Warren G. Harding, will be 
passed on the way to the bay. 

One of the points of interest will be 
St. Peter’s Episcopal Church. Inside is 
a painting, “Resurrection” by Von 
Emple. Exquisite shades of blue and 





green were executed in its coloring and 
much character is expressed in the 
faces of the figures. Christ is shown 
with arms outstretched. Two angels 
kneel, one at either side of Christ. In 
the right foreground a white family 
looks upward in worship and awe and 
at the left an Alaskan Indian family 
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above zero. In the spring and summer 
all plants, trees and shrubs grow lux- 
uriantly. Some garden products reach 
amazing size. 





OUT- OF- PRIN and Hard-to-Find 

BOOKS supplied 
Also family and town histories, magazine back 
numbers, etc. All subjects, ‘all lan ua ges. 
Send us your lists of wants — no obligation. We 
report promptly. Lower prices. 


Religious Books a Specialty 
(We also supply current books at 
publishers’ prices, postpaid) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 W. 48th St., Dept. 194, New York City 
We Buy Old Books and Magazines 


ORGANIZATION FUNDS 
Quickly, Easily Earned 


Our cooperative plan is now being used with 
remarkable success by thousands of women’s 


appears in a similar attitude of wor- 
ship. The Alaskan author, Mary Lee 
Davis, has said of this painting, “The 
whole conception forms a work of 
great piety and unusual beauty.” 
Seward Harbor is open the year 
round. Float ice is seldom seen. During 
severe winter weather when heavy 
snows block the mountain passes, the church ag ge cio and we omignenee. 
Alaska Railroad does not operate. eu Pleasae br — ing order for Gore 
’ be ; sc s eC onges, whi are regular 
Seward’s airport can receive and serv- cul ie indies ed eid: Meade oes os 
ice both land planes and sea planes. a om Let us tell you how we have been 
P an ay Be a workers for 20 years. Write 
Flower, vegetable and fruit gardens of today f arte ticalors SArts CORP, L offer. 
P ° Lehigh 
Seward will be objects of comment jong & "cater x Phils. 
among Christian Fellowship travelers. 
Despite its far north location, the city’s 


Gottschalk's 
winter weather averages about 25 
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Keal SECURITY oe YOU 


4 establish a regular income is one of the 
surest ways to avoid the worry and anxiety of 
old age. And that is what Annuity Agreements 
of the American Bible Society help you to do.’ No matter 
how honbends condislode have varied between prosperity and depression, Annuity checks 
at regular agreed intervals have never failed to come when due. 

Let us tell you about the planned se- 
curity of an Annuity Agreement which 
will bring you comfort and peace of mind 
as long as you live. 

At the same time you will be helping to 
bring new hope and joy to thousands in 
far-away lands through the wonderful service 
of translating, publishing and distributing the 
Bible, which the American Bible Society has car- 
ried on for over one hundred and twenty years. 


Send for the booklet “A Gift That Lives.” It 
tells you just what an Annuity Agreement 
is and how it fulfils your generous desire 


UNTOLD For HER 


to promote this indispensable Christian task. 


ay . 
ME aaa MALL THIS COUPON TODAY = _ + 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY @ Bible House, New York City 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B-43 entitled “‘A Gift That Lives.” 
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BEFORE AND AFTER EASTER 


A simple program, based on this issue of Missions, for use in 
churches, furnished by the National Committee on Woman’s Work 


By Jean H. MircHety 


Hymn: “In the Cross of Christ I 
Glory.” 

Scriprure: Read the selected pas- 
sages and the short poem on page 
226 and others from the New 
Testament suitable to Easter. 

PRAYER: Page 226. 

Brerore Easter: 

(1) The Lonely People in the 
Open Spaces, page 214. 

(2). The Crisis in Today’s Reli- 
gious Life in America, page 234. 

(83) The Continuing Need of 
Relief for Suffering, page 208. 

(4) The Close of the Denomina- 
tion’s Missionary Year, page 219. 
Include the story of the Catholic 
Nun on page 221, and “Within 
Sight of a Worthy Goal, page 236. 


(5) The World’s Need of a Liv- 
ing Redeemer, page 199. 

AFTER EASTER: 

Easter has an afterglow that can 
lift us out of today’s sense of help- 
lessness and fear as we read of the 
courage and devotion of Christ’s 
followers throughout the world. 
With that thought give brief sum- 
maries of the following: 

(1) Not One Word of Com- 
plaint, page 209. 

(2) They Closed the Gambling 
Halls, page 218. 

(3) Through the Panama Canal, 
page 222. 

(4) They Worship God in An 
Abandoned Hotel, page 202. 

(5) It Touched Life, page 224. 

(Young People present might add 
their own testimonies.) — 


THE SECOND HUNDRED THOUSAND 


is going forward to meet 


Bitter Need in All the World 


ARE YOU AND YOUR CHURCH HAVING PART IN IT? 





The World Relief Committee brings your gifts 


promptly to the aid of the homeless and hungry 


in Asia and Europe and to the relief of orphaned 


missions all over the world. 


ISSIONARY 
GIVING 





Send your gifts to your State Convention Office or to 


WORLD RELIEF COMMITTEE 


of the 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


P. H. J. LERRIGO, Executive Secretary 
152 Madison Avenue 


New York, N.Y. 
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Hymn: “When I Survey the 
Wondrous Cross.” 

Meprration: Read Easter Thoughts, 
page 226. 

PRAYER AND BENEDICTION. 


Caught by the Camera 


Illustrations in this Issue 


AmERICAN Necro: Calvary Sunday 
school, Duluth, 216. 

Beter1an Coneo: Native women, 241. 

Burma: Native women, 240. 

Curna: Air-raid ruins, 210-212. 

CuurcHEs: Russian Orthodox, N. D., 
215; Lodge Grass, Mont., 244. 

MiscELLANEovs: Last Supper, Easter 
Service, Radio City, 198; Street 
scene, Locke, Cal., 218; World map, 
222; Rankin Christian Center, 242- 
43; W. W. G., Cuba, 247; Boys’ 
Camp, Ind., 245; Migrant children, 
249, 

PaEstTINE: Burning of Haifa, 200. 

PrERsoNnALITIEs: J. C. Killian, 235; 
Emma Brodbeck, 248. 

Puerto Rico: Santurce church, 237. 

Soutu Benn, Wasu.: Scenes, erection 
of new church, 202-208. 


THE LAST WORD 
Go and Do Likewise! 


O Missions’ office the postman 

recently brought a letter from 
a Club Manager from which the 
following paragraph is taken: 


I enclose check for subscriptions to 
Missions for the accompanying list of 
26 people. These are members of the 
First Baptist Church of Holden, Mass., 
whose pledges to the benevolent and 
missionary budget of the church in the 
annual Every Member Canvass are 25 
cents or more per week. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Charles T. Hawley 


Three things were accomplished 
by the action of the Holden church: 
(1) It recognized a standard in mis- 
sionary giving. (2) It brings a year’s 
pleasure in reading Missions to 26 
people. (3) It furnished an incen- 
tive to other church members to 
lift their missionary giving. 

Once again the suggestion is 
pertinent. Go and do likewise! 
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The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Headquarters: 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 
President—E. E. Rogers, New London, Conn. 
Executive Secretary—Rev. George Pitt Beers. 
Treasurer—S. E. Hening. 
Recording Secretary—Rev. Coe Bore, New York. 
Secretaty of Evangelism—Rev. W. E. Woodbury. 
Secretary for Latin North America—Rev. Charles S. Detweiler. 
Secretary for Edifice Funds—Rev. Carlos M. Dinsmore. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 

152 Madison Avenue, New York 

President—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, Pennsylvania. 

fpocarding Gesvetary Mis. A. J. Mitchell. 

Foreign Secretary—Miss Hazel F. Shank. 

Home Secretary—Miss Janet McKay. 

Treasurer—Miss Frances K. Burr. 

National Committee on Woman’s Work of the Woman’s Societies 
Chairman—Mrzs. Earl B. Breeding; Secretary—Miss Alice W. S. Brimson. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 
President—Mrs. Orrin R. Judd, New York. 
Executive Secretary—Miss Alice W. S. Brimson. 
Secretary of Missions—Miss Gertrude 8S. de Clercq. 
Secretary of Literature—Miss Olive Russell. 
Treasurer—Mrs. J. Willard McCrossen. 
Christian Friendliness Secretary—Mrs. Edwin H. Kinney, Chicago. 


American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
President—H. T. Sorg, Newark, N. J. 
Executive Secretary—Rev. Luther Wesley Smith. 
Treasurer—Elvin L. Ruth. 
Colporter Department Secretary—Rev. John C. Killian. 
Christian Education Secretary— Richard Hoiland. 
Editor of Adult Pub.—Rev. Miles W. Smith. 
Branches: Chicago, 72 E. Leng gy “en Los Angeles, 354 8S. Sores St.; 
Kansas City, 1107 McGee St.; ttle, Wash., 505 Washington utual 
Bldg.; Toronto, 223 Church St. 


ox P 
American Baptist Historical Society 


Chester, Pa. 
President—Prof. R. E. E. Harkness. 
Recording Secretary—Rev. Howard Wayne Smith. 
urer—G. O. Philips. 
Librarian—Rev. Rittenhouse Neisser. 


Board of Education 

152 Madison Avenue, New York 
President—E. C. Herrick, Mass. 
Secretary—Rev. Newton C. Fetter, (Interim). 
Secretary Missionary Education—Miss Dorothy Stevens. 
Secretary World Wide Guild—Miss Elsie ~ 
Secretary Children’s World Crusade—Mrs. Kenneth Bergen. 
Field Secretary—Rev. Floyd L. Carr. ) 
Public Relations—Miss Freada Koeker, Rev. Walter Quarrington. 
Student Secretary—Miss Frances P. Greenough. 





The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 
President—Rev. Avery A. Shaw. 
Executive Secretary—Rev. M. Forest Ashbrook. 
Recording Secretary—Rev. C. M. Gallup. 
Treasurer—J. Herbert Case. Actuary—H. Pierson Hammond. 
Investment Secretary and Assist. Treasurer—S. W. Wheeler. 


National Council of Northern Baptist Men 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


Chairman—R. C. Hassrick, Philadelphia. 
Secretary—W. G. Boyle. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD N.H. 


Denominational Directory 


Baptist Young People’s Union of America 


President—Jay S. Hudson, 1602 Ridgefield Road, Cleveland Hts., O. 
General Secretary—Edwin Phelps, 203 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Council on Finance and Promotion 
Address All Correspondence to 152 Madison Avenue, New York 


Chairman—Rev. W. Harry Freda, Rochester, N. Y. 
General Director of Promotion—Rev. Earl F. Adams 
Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 
Assistant Treasurer—H. R. Bowler. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


Foreign Mission Society—Rev. Jesse R. Wilson; Home Mission Society— 
Rey. G. Pitt Beers; Woman’s Foreign Mission Society —Mrs. Howard Wayne 
Smith; Woman's Home Mission Society—Mrs. O. R. Judd; Publication 
Society—Rev. Luther Wesley Smith; Board of Education—Rev. W. S. K. 
Yeaple; M. & M. Benefit Board—Rev. M. Forest Ashbrook; State Conven- 
tions—Rev. Paul J. Morris, Rev. R. E. Williamson; Standard City Mission 
Societies—Rev. A. M. McDonald; Members-at-large—Rev. J. J. Allen, Miss 
Alice W. S. Brimson, Rev. R. B. Deer, Rev. W. H. Freda, Rev. J. M. Hor- 
ton, Miss Janet 8. McKay, Rev. H. B. Parrott, Rev. C. S. Roush, C. C. 
Tillinghast, Rev. W. G. Towart. 


LITERATURE AND VISUALIZATION BUREAU 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


Stereopticon Lectures may also be had from State and City Secretaries 
marked S. Free literature from every State Secretary. 


Directors of State Boards of Promotion 
(Star indicates that Director is also State Convention Secretary) 


Arizona—*Rev. John M. Newsom, 407 First Nat’! Bank Bldg., Phoenix, 8. 
California, N.—*Rev. C. W. Gawthrop, 83 McAllister St., San Francisco, 8. 
California, S.—*Rev. Ralph A. Jensen, 354 South Spring St., Los Angeles, S. 
Colorado—*Rev. W. A. Phillips, 611 Colorado Bldg., Denver, 8. 
Connecticut—Rev. H. E. Hinton, 455 Main St., Hartford, 8. 
Delaware—*Mrs. Albert Edge, 1900 N. Monroe St., Wilmington, Delaware. 
District of Columbia—*Rev. R. W. Weaver, Waddell Hall, 715 8th St. 


N. W., Was n, 8. : 
Idaho—*Rev. RP. Do , 624 McCornick.Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Illinois—Rev. Edwin A. , 203 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, 8. 
Indiana—*Rev. T. J. Parsons, 1729 North Illinois St., Indianapolis, 8. 
Iowa—Rev. B. H. Ward, 902 Valley Bank Bldg., Des Moines, 8 

—*Rev. George W. Wise, 918 Kansas Ave., Topeka, S. | 
Maine—*Rev. J. 8. Pendleton, 311 Savings Bank Bldg., Waterville, 8. 
Massachusetts—*Rev. Isaac Higginbotham, 508 Ford Bldg., Boston, 8. 
Michigan—*Rev. R. T. Andem, 472 Hollister Bldg., Lansing, 8. 
Minnesota—*Rev. Reuben E. Nelson, National Bank Bldg., 529 2nd Ave.. 


So., Minneapolis, 8. 5 
Missouri , 1107 McGee St., Kansas City. ? 
Montana—*Rev. R. P. Douglass, 624 McCornick Bldg., Salt Lake City, 


Utah. 
Nebraska—*Rev. B. H. Ward (see Iowa). : 
Nevada—*Rev. C. W. Gawthrop, 83 McAllister St., San Francisco, Cal. 
New Hampshire—*Rev. C. R. Chenoa 22 Amherst St., Manchester, 8. 
New Jersey—*Rev. C. E. Goodall, 158 Washingtor. St., Newark. 
New York—Rev. Paul H. Conrad, 433 8. Salina St., Syracuse. | 
Metropolitan Baptist Board of Promotion—Rev. R. D. Williamson, 152 
Madison Ave., New York. 
North Dakota—*Rev. Roy W. Hodges, 62}4 Broadway, Fargo, 8. 
Ohio—Rev. Paul Judson Morris, Granville. 
Oregon—*Rev. F. W. Starring, 925 Terminal Sales Bldg., Portland, 8. 
Pennsylvania—Rev. G. R. Merriam, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, S. 
Rhode Island—*Rev. Wm. Reid, 404 Lauderdale Bldg., Providence S. 
South Dakota—*Rev. John L. Barton, 250 Boyce Greeley Bldg., Sioux 


Falls, 8. . 
Utah—*Rev. R. P. Douglass, 624 McCornick Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah, 8. 
Vermont—*Rev. Homer C. Bryant, 215 Shelbourne Road, Burlington. 
Washington—*Rev. W. A. Shanks, 509 Ranke Bldg., Seattle. S. 

West Virginia—*Rev. Hugh Pickett, Box 896, Parkersburg, S. 
Wisconsin—Rev. Edwin A. Bell (see Illinois). 
Wyoming—*Rev. H. A. Bolle, 2519 House St., Cheyenne, 8. 





State Convention Secretaries Not Directors 


Connecticut—Rev. E. E. Gates, 455 Main St., Hartford. 

Illinois—Rev. R. G. Schell, 424 Reisch Bidg., Springfield. 
Iowa—Rev. Frank Anderson, 902 Valley Bank Bldg., Des Moines. 
Nebraska—Rev. Wm. Park, Room 803, Omaha Loan Bldg. Ass’n, Omaha. 
New York—Rev. Roy E. Williamson, 433 South Salina St., Syracuse. 
Pennsylvania—Rev. R. B. Deer, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Wisconsi , 1717 W. Wells St., Milwaukee. 





Standard City Mission Societies—Class A 


Boston—Rev. Ralph C. Ostergren, 312 Ford Bldg. 

Brooklyn—Rev. C. H. Sears, 152 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 

Buffalo—Miss Ada O. Vail (Acting), 601 Crosby Bldg. 

Chicago—Rev. A. M. McDonald, Room 808, 203 N. Wabash Ave. 

Cleveland—Rev. D. R. Sharpe, 1104 Schofield Bldg., 8. 

Detroit—Rev. O. W. Henderson, 5 West Larned 8t., S. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Rev. C. P. Jones, 1107 McGee St. _ 

Los Angeles—Rev. Ralph L. Mayberry, 354 South Spring St. 

Newark—Rev. W. S. Booth, 158 Washington St. 

New York City—Rev. C. H. Sears, 152 Madison Ave. 

Philadelphia—Rev. A. T. O. Marks, 1701 Chestnut St. 

Pittsburgh—Rey. L. W. Bumpus, 239 4th Ave., 8. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Rev. A. R. DeMott, 43 N. Fitzhugh St., S. 

St. Louis—Rev. Paul Weber, Room 155, 919 North Taylor Ave. 

San Francisco—Rev. W. Earl Smith, 83 McAllister St. 

Twin City—Minneapolis—St. Paul—Rev. E. A. Finstrom, 529 Second 
Ave., South, Minneapolis. 











IT CAN HAPPEN AT WICHITA! 


=fHAT will be a heart-stirring moment 
when Northern Baptists are told that 
ee for the first time our Unified Budget 

Lae lacs raised in full. 


r( And it can happen at the Northern Baptist 
Convention in Wichita. 


@ As of January 31st our missionary receipts 
were up about 5%. Maintained to the end of 
April, this rate of increase will raise the full 
budget, but with a narrow margin of safety. 


@ What we ought to do is to resolutely deter- 
mine to generously exceed the modest limits of 


our budget. 


@ Think what it means, with the world at war, 
for a great body of Christians to give such a 
demonstration of faith in missions! That would 
be something to talk about. 


( Let us do it and then talk about it at Wichita. 


* 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


COUNCIL ON FINANCE AND PROMOTION 
152 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


W. HARRY FREDA, Chairman 6 EARL FREDERICK ADAMS, General Director 
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